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SERIOUS RAVAGES OF THE TOBACCO WORM 


Will those who have sprayed the tobacco crop to protect it against the tobacco worm, please report results to the American Agriculturist? We 
have received special inquiries on the subject and know that’‘numerous experiments were conducted in various parts of the country last year, The 
ravages of this foe have become so serious, especially in parts of Kentucky and Tennessee, that it is of the utmost importance that the tobacco worm! 
be'exterminated so far as possible to prevent the possibility of its becoming an overwhelming pest. ‘The above engraving is from a photograph of a 
field'in Kentucky that ‘was entirely.ruined in 1896 by the tobacco worms. Ifeveryone who has successfully dealt with this pest will report their 
methods to us by return ‘mail, it will be to the advantage of all concerned. : 
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Standard Rural Books 


SENT POSTPAID TO ALL P2ZRTS OF THE WORLD ON RECEIPT OF THE ADVERTISED PRICE. 
Full description of the following Books, under their respective classification, will be found on the pages designated before the titles, 
im our New, Handsomely Illustrated BOOK CATALOGUE, which is 
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PAGE. ir E. 
i7 Agriculture, ABC of. Weld.. > gs 50 
17 Agriculture, Manual of. Emerson and Flint.... 1 50 
13 Asparagus Culture. Barnes and eee 50 
10 Broom-Corn and Brooms......... Seccees 50 
13 Cabbages, On. Secaety sos enes 30 
13 Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, ete, On.” "Gre gory. 30 
13 Caulifiowers. Brill . énsheeneneiieskenas 20 
13 Celery for Profit. Greiner. T......c.ccee sees 30 
16 Chemistry ofthe Farm. Warington.. 1 00 
16 Chemistry, Agriculture in Some of its Relations 
.) Se a Ee coccsce §@ 
16 Chemistry, Practical Farm. Greiner............ 100 
66 Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence menos ennceces 25 
19 Drainage. Cham berlain............... eceecece 35 
19 Drainage, Farm. French.............ee. eccoe BSS 
19 Draining for Profit and Health. Waring........ 1 50 
18 Draining Land. Miles, Manly............. ccooe EO 
Se Pi vaccncccsccasccccccepescesvet 50 
85 Farm Homes, Indoors and Outdoors. Leland.... 1 50 
13 Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. Brill.... 100 
Be DU Bn Be ccncacenndcecccascevecess eae oe 7 
82 Farm Apphiances..........ceeeeeeees oe ° - 100 
82 Farm Conveniences. sbebes .cacccenenceeess - 150 
12 Farm, Book ofthe. |W: aring. ssecese SO 
4 Farm Book, New American. “Allen, R L & 
ioe an Daedh eegeacsecarescnaesecéossaenececs ITE 
12 Farm of Four Acres, Our. o6 6teseeesesontsceses 30 
23 ~Fertilizers, On. Gregory. ° ° 40 
ee I 006 cnn santhsananesneasatn, cotensaeenese 30 
43 Forest Planting and © are of Timber Lands. Jar- 
chow, H. N os 1 50 
42 Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. 1 50 
66 Fungiand Fungicides. Weed, el 
ceseces .C loth z1. 00; Paper, 50 
6 Garden and Farm Topics. Henderson, Peter... 1 00 
5 Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson, Peter. 2 00 
3 Gardening for Profit. Henderson, Peter......... 2 00 
ll Gardening for Young and Old. Harris, Joseph... 1 25 
8 Gardenins and Farm Notes, Market. Landreth.. 1 00 
12 Gardening, Success in Market. Rawson..... 1 00 
12 Garden, Money in the. Quinn. 1 50 
30 Garden, Play and Profit in My. “Roe, ‘E. Be. 1 50 
44 Grasses and Forage Plants. Flint aceeesee ° coe 2 
44 Grasses of North America. Beal.. Mtcéneecs Bae 
16 How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof. 8. W.......... oo 20 
15 How Crops Grow. Johnson, PROS Ey WS sececs we 2 
6 How the Farm Pays. Henderson and Crozier... 2 56 
ll How to Make the Garden Pay. Greiner......... 2 00 
12 Howto Plant. Paper. Johnson, M. W........... 50 
67 Insects of the Farm and eaaebette ee peenen 
Treat... Séansenqas ccccecee SO 
65 Insects and Insecticides. “Weed, 1” ahaa 1 50 
64 Insects Injurioa to Vegetation.’ Harris. _ Gales. 
ed engravings.... eecces esse 6 50 
20 Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute. 2 00 
21 Irrigation forthe Farm, Garden and Orchard. 
OTE, BOOT occ ccnnnctegessccncsgcenae econ 2 
12 Land Measure for Farmers. -Cloth. Pedder....: 60 
14 Mushroom Culture. Robinson, W................ 50 
7 Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. PunnenA, 
William $bnth« 06:0 chseuecneagnenns ‘ - 188 
12 Maple Sugar and Sugar ‘Bush. Cook... ‘ 35 
Manures, How to Make and Howto Use Them. 
Sempers, Frank W. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth. 1 00 
Manures, Method of Making. Bommer......... es 25 
22 Manure, Farming with Green. Harlan........ eos 1 @ 
2% Manrues, High Farming Without. k, ile... 25 
23 Manures, School for Chemieal. Ville..... 1 25 
22 Manures, Talks on. Harris, Soseph acacecccecce 1 75 
23 Manures. A Treatise on. Griffith.. 3 00 
13 Onion Culture, The New. Greiner 50 
19 Onions, How to Raise Them Profitably............ 20 
14 Onions, On Raising. Gregory...... seenaeee 30 
ll Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W. a0 eenade 50 
17 Plant Life on the Farm. Masters... ‘ coo 2S 
10 Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz.. 60 
ll Potato Culture, ABC of. Terry.. 35 
13 Potato Culture, The New. Carman. Cloth, 75; 
peaunen sbeuae oe r, 40 
ll Silk Culture. Paper. Bamford, e. E.. seece 30 
49 Silos, Ensilage and Silage.  Shpgieaapitealets ss 50 
2 Sails and Crops of the Farm. Morrow, E. - 10 
18 Soerghuin andits Products. Stewart, F. ---. 150 
13 Sorghum, Its Culture and ane a Col- 
DU chd ccod eenngund-o sah oben e-ee 3 00 
De eee, Gh, IRE on. nn ccsnninetacccknsenadanes 30 
ae. ee ae PR. “TEI. cca tennatncsasacacamasansas -- 100 
me Merrar Beek, TRE, WETOrecececccccscccesescesese fn 
it SD CPD. «np cenacendhedacnnsneake eae acocde 25 
13 Tomato Culture RE ORE 30 
9 Thruck Farming in the South. * Oemler, Dr A. - 8 
8 Venegar. Brannt, Wm. T......... ‘ 5 00 
41 Weeds— How to Eradicate Them. Shaw, Prof.... 100 
BP WERE CUNCMTG, GPE. oc cecic 660s ceceus oene 50 
CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE, 
45 A BCir Cheese Making, Monrad, J. H ........... 
53 American Merino for Wool and | a, The. 
Powers, Stephen PSP era 5 
45 Butter Book, Practical. Willard.................. 1 00 
45 Butter and Butter Making. Hazard.............. 25 
45 Cattle. Armatage, George... ......cccccccccceee 10 
46 Cattle, American. eR 250 
50 Cattle Breeding. Warfield... ......cccccccccccese - 200 
47 Cattle Doctors &8vo,cloth. Dadd, Prof. Geo. H... 2 50 
45 Cattle Doctor, American. l2mo. Dadd, Prof. 
Geo. H. sein o-0066Senkabebnesanet staane, oe 
45 Cattle. Armatage, Geo 1 00 
45 Cattle Doctor, Every Man His Own. 8vo. Haif 
morocco. Armatage, Prof...........ccccccces 7 50 
45 Cattle Feeding, Manual of. Armsby seth deaanionn 1 7! 
50 Cows and Dairy Farming, Milch. Flint, C. L. 2 00 
46 Cows, Milch. Guenon ie uheaicaan os Sea | 
45 Dairying. American. Gurler, H. B..... ........ -- 100 
49 Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry............ - 200 
4 Dairy Husbandry, Practical. Willard............ 3 00 
48 Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W............c6. 200 
50 Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. Curtis, 
Geo. W. oc hee HORROR Oe 6 eerncese 2 00 
55 Pig, Harris On the. ‘Harris, ‘Joseph.... 1 50 
.2 Shephérd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry .........--.. 1 50 
3 Stock Breeding. Miles............ coceee 1 50 
@3 Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F. D......... 175 
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PAGE. PRICE. 
29 Apple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey........ - 75 
33 Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. Ailen.C.1L. 2 00 
40 Chrysanthemum Culture. Morton, pp. 60. C iothe 1 00 
31 Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge........... 1 00 
30 Cranberries, Cape Cod. Paper. W obb, James.. 40 
27 Cranberry Culture. White. ont eens 25 
66 Crops, Spraying. Weed, C larence M...........+- . 25 
37 Dictionary of Gardening. Nicholson. 4 vols.... 20 00 
35 Floriculture, Vick’s Home. Rexford ........... 150 
34 Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... 1 50 
30 Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. Harc ourt 1 25 
41 Flower Beds, Designs For. §S 3 00 
41 Flower Garden, Beautiful. 50 
30 Fruit Culturist, American. Thomas. 2 00 
28 Fruits, California. Wickson .......ccccscccccese 300 
25 Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P........ censeccocccscs SO 
28 ~Fruit Grower, Practical. “Maynard. imp 50 
30 Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. Downing... 5 00 
66 Fungiand Fungicides. Weed, renngieness M. Cloth, 

Ps OE aaceccdasdciesigs see 6vtas evecccccscce 50 
24 Grape Culturist. *Fulle r, ‘A. 8. nea 
30 Grape Grower’s Guide. C horiton. ree 75 
27 Grape Growing and Wine Making, “American. 

NL, TG, Gn cc cadnccnnndcceneeaass 1 50 
40 Grape Training, American. Bailey, Prof. L. H.. 75 
32 Greenhouse Construction. Taft, P rof. - a 1 50 
40 Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey. Prof. ae - 100 
40 Horticulturist’s Rule Book. Bailey, Brot. L. H.. 75 
67 Insects Injurious to Fruits. Saunders............ 2 00 
40 Nursery Book. Bailey, Prof. L.H. pp. 50. Cloth. 1 00 
30 Orange Culture. Moore, J. W. eintéaseséosaee 2 
30 Olive, The. Marvin. f ecatinintsnebediaecae ae 
28 Peach Culture. Fulton...........:.:cscccecceesceee, 1 50 
28 Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn.. ; 1 00 
38 Plants, Handbook of. New enlar “edition. 

Henderson, Peter.... Ne 4 00 
89 Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A 1 50 
17 Plants, Your. Sheehan, somes aie 40 
29 Quince Culture. Meech, W. W.............. cceees 1 00 
27 Raisin Industry. Eisen, p ads cdot totdendwats 3 00 
41 Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties, etc. 

SI CE Mis nccnans excesasaueecans piehnaetine - 1% 
Nn Ee ae 1 00 
26 Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A ae 8 
28 Strawberry Cuilturist. Illustrated. | Si. uller, A. S. 25 
30 Vineyard at Lake View, My.............cccec 50 
36 Window Flower Garde L. Heinrich. 75 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
39 Beautifying Country Homes. Weidenmann. 10 00 
41 Landscape Gardening. Parsons................0.. 3 50 
41 Landscape Gardening, Handbook of Practical. 

SD hihwc tn ghucsataduaeiatsadmel camenmeddunee - 150 

39 Ornamental Gardening for Americans. Long.... 2 00 
DOGS, wheel 

OP Ge, IN aan ccancnaasccnisia Sethe Sis gins 1 00 

57 Deg, Book of the. Shaw ih nieadbh melanine-wnesinlaiited - 8&8 00 

57 Dog Breaking, Hints on. Floyd, Wm........ 50 

57. Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew and Hutehinson, 8vo. 

F DUONG, Pasccccncesosasescs 3 00 
57 Dog Training. Hammond, § REL RS 1 00 
57 Dog Training. Principles of - 

__ SR es <n eee 50 
57 Dogs, Diseases of. Dalziel, H.. 1 00 
56 Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other Coun- 

tries. Compiled from Stonehenge and other 

EEE EL LLL ALE, SOT 2 00 
57 Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in Dis- 

ease. Ashmont 2 00 
57 Fox Terrier. Dalziel 1 00 
57 Greyhound. Dalziel 1 00 
CP Ge IS ore cincccmasoncacccinsecneenwes 1 00 
HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 
63 Animal Castration. Liautard, A.. cogecee ROD 
63 Animals, Chart of the Age of Domestic. Liau- 

tard, A.. tenenias 50 
63 Breeds of Live Stock. Sanders.. 3 06 
60 Bridle Bits, The. Illustrated. Battersby, ‘Gol. J. C. 1 00 
63 Diseases of the Horse and How to Treat?The m. 

ip ry REE ER eye 5 I 1 25 
62 Encye lopedia, The Illustrated Stock Doctor and 

Live Stock. Mannin - 42 
61 Handbook of the Turf. omnes Sami L . 222: 1 00 
62 Horse. Armatage, Geo.. casce DD 
63 Horsemanship, Modern. Anderson. eccccccee 560 
62 Horse, How tou Judge. Bach, Sere 
63 Horse Facts for Owners. => —letmetae - 500 
58 Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. ise ae 
61 Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell. | 3 a 1 00 
62 Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner.................. 1 50 
62 Horse Book, American Farmer’s. 8vo. Stewart, R. 3 00 
32 Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia, Every. 8vo. Stone- 

i iincains sled 6 ahd beitmbehin shin Meadns wae 3 75 
62 Horse in the Stable and the Field, On the. Eng. 

Ed. 8vo. Stonehenge..................... 3 50 
62 Horse in the Stable and the Field. Amerie an Ed. 

Stonehenge. 1 50 

Horse Book, Amer ‘ican Refor med. 8v0. Dadd, Gi. 2 50 

59 Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H.............. 1 50 

60 Horse, Percheron. Du Hays, C...............cce0e 50 
61 Horse Doctor, Every Man His Own: together 
with Blaine’s Veterinary Art. Armatage, Geo, 

&vo. Half Moroceo.. 7 50 
62 Horse Shoer. Practical.. apadin: ‘Shemmeen 1 00 
59 Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A.... 1 00 
63 Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin... 3 50 
63 Horse Management. Illustrated. 8vo. May hew, E. 200 
69 Horse Doctor. Lllustrated. 8vo. Mayhew, E.. -. 20 
60 Horses, How to Handle and Educate Vicious. 

Gleason, O. R..... Stet eRe s0beseoeucecece 50 
63 Horse Shoeing, Scientific. "Russell... . 400 
63 Horse Breeding. Sanders. ...........6. wscccces --» 150 
63 Horse and Cattle. Winter Care of. Te rry. re 35 
62 Mule, On the. Riley, ‘ 4 ‘ 1 50 
61 Saddle Horse, The. Complete Guide to Riding 

and Training.... sencteeasésances Te 
85 Sea Mosses. Hearvey. A. B.. “Trt. 2 00 
63 Stable Guide, Americ an Gentleman’s. Me- 

ON iat I Ea ty, SARS BE ows 2 
62 Trotting Horse in America, The. Woodruff... - 280 
51 Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. avo. Law, --- 300 
63 Veterinarian, Every Man His Own. Heatley ie ae 





POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND BEES, 


PAGE. PRICE, 
71 Apiary, Manual of the. Cook, Prof A. J......... 1% 
7l Bee Culture, AB C of. Root, A. L........ soecee 125 
7l Bee, Honey and Hive. Langstroth. coccccce 1@® 
70 Bee-Keeping Explained. Mysteries ‘of. - Quini Ye 150 
68 Capons for Profit. Greiner, T ‘ ees 30 
69 Duck Culture. Rankin, Jdas............0.... ee 50 
69 Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, H. eee jae 50 
68 Poultry Houses, Low cost. Dal 4 VETee as 25 
68 Poultry, Five Hund: ed Questions and Anwers.., 25 
69 Poultry, American Standard or Perfection in. ... 1 
69 Poultry, lllustrated Book of. Wright, L. Col- 
a ocic os «acciknuedenneiededbinn ° 10 00 
69 Poultry, llustrated Book of. Wright, L.. > 00 
68 Poultry Kee per, Practical. Wright, J see 2 00 
69 Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L. 50 
68 Profits in Poultr yanud Their Profit: abie Managé 
. ment. eee 1 00 
69 Poultry Book, Practical. Lewis....--..... 1 50 
69 Pigeons, Fulton, Robert...........c.c.c0essseen,, 5 00 
69 Pigeon Queries. pein Kaen « 25 
69 Pigeon Fancier, Pleasures of a. *“Dueas, \ . 150 
69 Poultry Keeper, Profitable. Beal and Wild...... ] 50 
69 Poultry Kee per, Practical. Paper. John- 
oe 5 Rep oe 6 a6 gecetesecs ° 50 
69 Poultry C ulture. | Fele h, i. K 1 50 


FIELD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY, 


l4 





Bird Fancier. Americ: 50 
sirds, Book of. Hoiden 25 
NE Sona cin Verh dn & de keduseatenad ste ws 50 
Canary and Cave Birds Holden. . ; 2 00 
Entomology for Beginners. Packar« LA cocce 1 
Insects, Guide to Study of. Packard on coon 5 OO 
Insects, Half Hours with. Packard.. occ 2 
Insects, Our Common. Packarad.. epenacnonens 1 50 
Insects and Insectigides. Weed, C. M. 12m 1 50 
Rabbit-Keeper, Prattical........... ; - 150 
BOATING, FISHING, ETC. 
American Fish Culture. Norris, T. eich 1 75 
Black Bass, A Book of the. Henshall, a A. eee 3800 
Black Bass, More About the. Henshall, J. A. 1 50 
Carp Culture, A BC of. Rootand Finley.. as 5 
Fishes of the East Atlantic Coast. Clarke 1 00 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green er 50 
Fishes, American. Goode, G. Brown.. ; . 3 50 
Practical Boat Sailing. Frazar, D........ - 100 
see Fishing; or, the Striped Bass, Trout 
slack Bass, and Bluefish of the Northern 





States. Roosevelt, R. B aeeace . 200 
Salmon, Trout and Gr: uyling, Fly Fishing for, 
Hamilton, Edwarid........ iad 1 00 
Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. 25 
Scientific Augler. Foster and H: - 150 
Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Livingsto i » 250 
HUNTING, SHOOTING, ETC. 
Camp Life in the Woods. Gibson....... - 100 
Game Bird Shooting, American. Murphy, J. M.. 2 00 
Hunter & Trapper. Thrasher, H.. , 75 
Life and Writings of Frank Forester. D. W 
Judd. 2 vols., 8VO pednevdleiedee ‘eee esis (0 
Pistols and Revolvers. Gould, A. | esscsee 2 
Rifles, Moderu American. Gould, J A. C. 2 00 
Rifle Practice with Military Arms, Practical 
Hintsem. Prescott, C. E............ ‘ 25 
Taxidermist’s Manual. Brown............ 1 00 
Taxidermy, Practicai. Batty, J. H. .......... 1 50 
ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 
Architecture, American. Palliser. Paper. £1.00; 
RR IS RE ERI 5, , 5 2 00 
Architectural Designs and Details. Miscella- 
neous. Palliser. Paper, $1.00; Cloth oa 2 00 
Architecture. Common Sense School. Palliser. 
Paper, G1.00- CGGR. ......ccceces EP cas 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings............. . 1 50 
Builder’s Guide. Hodgson.... : 2 








Carpenter’ $3 Steel Square and Its U se. He dgson.. 1 00 
Cottage Houses. Reed................ : 1] 25 
Cottage Homes and Details, New. Palliser, ss 4 00 
Carriage and Wagon Painter, Complete a 
Court Houses, City Halls and Jails. Palliser . 200 
Court Houses. Village, Town and City Halls, 

Jails, etc. Palliser. Paper, $2.00; Cloth.... 300 
Fences, Gates and Bridges................. »- 10 
House Plans for Everybody. Reed. 1 50 
Homes for Home Builders. Fully illustrated 1 50 
Paint Book, Every body’s pdilee ak nibaaadl 1 00 
Painter’s Encyclopedia, The. Gardner 1 50 
Plaster and Plasterers. Hodgson.... «- 10 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher’s Companion. 1 50 
Railing, New System of Hana. Hodgson. -- 100 
Stair Building Made Easy. Hodgson...... --« 100 
Useful Details. Palliser........ kéthekcencddone Sar 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the : 25 
Aquarium, Fresh Water. Paper. Weston, J. 25 
Bookkeeping for Farmers, Atkeson............ 25 
EL, so onc cbangedaanca nis j 1 00 
Co-operate, How to. Herbert Myrick. Paper, r, 

50e ; Cloth.... ‘ one Ose nee8 1 00 
Canning and Preserving. Rorer.... .. eeaceksons: ae 
End of the World. Eggleston...... ntemetneinns mae 
NY INNIS ck ov icined@ se ¢indcbeweeeeunnn 25 
Grain Tables. Fisher...... aniacwensee «ae 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eggieston.. 1 25 
Hoosier Se hoolmaster, hempenesid Edition. ‘Eg sales. 

ton er eocceress 1 50 
Home, Our. . LEN REINA EO, 
Ice Crop. Hiies, TL. tataheeimsee -- 10 
Mystery of Me tropolisville. “Eggleston: secoseee 3 
Ready Reckoner. Leary................ eececcsce 25 
Secrets of Health. Platt, ee OTE 
Stik Culture. Bamford............ecceccccssoee . 


Twenty-five Cent Dinners. Corson, Juliet. 





Our beautifully illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing descri 
Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., 
It will pay every man, young or old, te provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practice 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


will be 


sent free to any one forwarding by 


ptions of three hundred valuable Booxs on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, 
postal card his address to the publishers, and asking 
d in other directions to enable him to do this. 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Volume 61 
The Poland-China Hog. 


SMITH HARDING, MASSACHUSETTS. 





I have bred these hogs pure for a greater 
length of time than any other man in New 
England, a little more than 22 years, and 
know whereof I affirm as to their good quai- 
ities. I have often stated, and am still of the 
opinion, that when well bred (neither too 
large nor too small) no breed can compare 
with or excel them for profitable returns for 
feed and care. New strains of the blood are 
purchased about every third year,mustly from 
Obio and Illinois. 

No such prices were ever paid, or heard of, 
as have been paid for these hogs in the west 
during the past two or three years, at public 
auction, the method in vogue there for 
disposing of surplus stock. On Aug 4, ’96, 
88 head averaged $107; Aug 5, 25 averaged 103, 
three sows bringing 2560; Aug 19, 41 aver- 
aged 63; same date and same_ state, 42 head 
averaged 104. At another sale Aug 5, 72 
head averaged 120, and there were eight other 
sales in ’96 averaging from 25 to 53.50. In 
January, ’97, eight lots of ffom 45 to 95 head 
were sold at an average of 80; in 
February 10 lots of from 32 to 75 brought an 
average of 105. During these last sales 
one boar brought 1000, and within six 
months the owner has refused 2500 for 
a half interest in him. Another’ boar 
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brought 1600, still another seven years old, 
3600, one sow 660 and another 1575. In 
March four lots averaged 47.87, one boar 
bringing 4000. Last August six sales were 
made of from 34 to 97 head at an average 
of 9).42, one litter of eight (six sows and two 
boars) averaging 381.87, and one five-year-old 
boar was sold for 5100. From Sept, ’97, to 
March 28, ’98, 13 sales were madein lots of 
from 40 to 75 at au average of $81. These sales 
do not cover nearly all those made since Au- 
gust, ’9€. Not less than 6000 hogs and shoats 
have been disposed of for breeding purposes 
in this way since that date. The service. -ire 
of the most noted western Poland-China boars 
ranges from $50 to $100. 


Liberal Potato Acreage in the Sauth, 








That the acreage of early potatoes in the 
south would be materially increased was to be 
expected, considering the high prices ruling 
all winter and spring. Recent investigation 
made by American Agriculturist adds further 
testimony along this line, and new stock from 
Fla, southern Ga, etc, is plentiful in northern 
markets. While the acreage seeded as a whole 
has been decidedly larger throughout the 
south, the fact of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in many instances will serve to restrict 
to some extent the actual increasein tonnage. 
Laigely increased quantities of seed stock 


U, §, Department of Agriculture, 


WEATHER BUREAU. 


Willie Il, Moore 
> One. 2? 
\ 
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No. 17 


were shipped from the north into the south; 
from Aroostook Co, Me, more than double the 
amount was started to the souvi up to early 
April than during the same period a year ago. 

The increased acreage in Fla and other and 
adjoining sections is yielding well, both as to 
size and quality of tubers, and promises to 
surpass last season. A_ well-posted dealer in 
the south expresses the opinion that the acre- 
age in portions of the potato belt of Miss and 
Tenn is somewhat smaljie: than a year ago. 
This is by no means universal. as the high 
prices have greatly stimulated seeding on the 
part of wll farmers who could secure seed, 
and Tenn has a liberal acreage with the 
weather conditions devoid of particular 
feature aside from a frost early in April 
which caused some damage to early plant- 
ed fields. Potatoes in Ark have suffered 
from wet weather, and there is complaint that 
the ground is too cold for the seed to germinate 
well, this possibly having its influence ulti- 
mately on the crop. Many farmers in the 
state last named were without seed, the Tri- 
umph heing grown very largely in that sec- 
tion. Kentucky has a good acreage, but weath- 
er has not been tavorable,many potatoes on low 
lands pveing ‘‘drowned out’’ and recent frosts 
doing furtner damage, making: it necessary 
ta replant a good share of tne crop. 

Farmers are weil along with planting as far 

[To Page 531.] 
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DISTRIBUTION OF, RAINFALL JAN 1 TO MARCH 8381, 1898 


Shaded portions show excess (+), and unshaded P 
° 


During the period from Jan 1 to Mar 31,1898, the precip 
less than the average, writes Willis L. Moore, chief of weat 
urist, and over the greater part of South Carolina, Georgia, Flor ounte 
little more than half the average occurred in eastern North Carolina and southern Virginia. J : 

alleys there was also fess than the average oe, the deficiency in Cal- 
and at San 
and, the total rainfall for these months 
lower Missouri and central Mississippi 


upper Missouri, and Red river of the north v als d 
ifornia being very decided—less than half the average at a majority of stations, 
In the central valleys und over the greater portion of the Lake region and New Engl 
was decidedly above the average, the greatest percentage of excess occurring 1D the 


valleys, portions of eastern Iowa and central Illinois receiving double the usual amount. f 
“Atlan e deticiency in the east Guif and south Atlantic states gen- 


and Atlantic coast states, with the exception ot eastern Florida, th 


rainfall over areas bounded by light lines. 


ortions deficiency (—)in rainfall. Figures show, in inches, amount of excess or deficiency 


itation in-the middle south Atlantic and east Gulf states was decidedly 
her bureau of the US department of agriculture to American Agricult- 
ida and Alabama amounted to less than half the average. But 


On the Pacific coast and in the 


rancisco only 30 % of the average. 


March was very dry iu the east Gulf 


erally ranging from 2 to 4 inches. There was also decidedly less than the average precipitation on the Pacific coast. In the 


Ohio, lower Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys and Lake region there was decided] 


for March, the excess ranging from 1 to 6 inches. March was colder than usual in the 


gions and milder than usual in all districts to the eastward. 


more than the average precipitation 


acific coast and Rocky mountain re- 
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Modern Corn Cultivation. 
ILLINOIS FARMER. 





In some cases I begin stirring the soil soon 
after planting. Should a rain come before the 
corn is up and form a crust on top of the 
ground, I go over the field with a smoothing 
harrow and break this up. Some complain 
that if a part of the plants are just coming 
through the ground, the tops will be broken 
off. This will amount to little or nothing and 
the damage, if any is done, will be more than 
overbalanced by the benefit from the opera- 
tion. Ifthe corn is slow in coming up, as 
during a cool time, and the weeds are getting 
a start, I go over the field with the harrow, 
crust or no crust. Of course once in a great 
while I have a field with the surface soil so 
loose that a heavy harrow would do some 
damage, hence judgment must be used. This, 
however, will not happen often. 

As a rule, I do no cultivating until the corn 
is three or four inches high. There are a num- 
ber of implements which can be used for the 
first working but of all I have ever tried none 
seem to be more practical than the old-fash- 
ioned A harrow with straight teeth. Remove 
the tooth at the apex and two from the middle 
of the crosspiece and there will be little dan- 
ger of injury to the young corn. If, for any 
reason, the ground has become quite compact, 
it may be profitable to harrow crosswise as 
soon as the first working is completed. This 
breaks up the strip of hard ground between 
the hills and puts the field in excellent condi- 
tion for the cultivator. If there are any patch- 
es of cockleburs, thistles, velvet leaf or other 
serious weed pests, I always give them special 
attention at this time, as itis eusier to hold 
them in check now than later. If they must 
be pulled from the hill, it isa small task while 
they are young, but with larger and stronger 
roots it is back-breaking work. 


DEEP OR SHALLOW CULTURE. 


This year I am ata loss to know just the 
best treatment for the first cultivation or 
plowing. Heretofore, I ran my cultivator 
moderately shallow,usually 2 to 24 inches, go- 
ing the straight way of the rows, and gave 
shallow culture. This loosened the surface of 
the ground and destroyed the weeds. But 
last summer at the university of Illinois, it 
was shown that ground given deep culture 
contained the largest amount of moisture 
during the dry weather. Of course when the 
root systems are fully developed deep culture 
is not advisable, even the opponents of shal- 
low cultivation admitting this. Hence the 
student who carried on these investigations 
advised deep culture, say about four inches, 
the first time and shallow culture the remain- 
der of the season. By this practice the 
ground is put into condition to hold the great- 
est amount of moisture, which is couserved 
later on by the mulch produced by later shal- 
low cultivations. I shall treat a part of my 
corn land in this way the present season and 
see how it works. I know from personal in- 
vestigation that there are a goodly number of 
roots within two inches of the surface of the 
ground. These, of course, will be broken off 
by deep culture the first time but possibly the 
additional benefit received from the presence 
of a greater amount of moisture in the soil 
later on may be more than acompensation for 
this first loss. That asoil mulch formed by 
keeping the surface of the ground finely pul- 
verized and loose, conserves soil moisture, 
few will doubt, but to convince the skeptic I 
would call attentiom to results obtained by 
Prof King,who found that the mean daily loss 
of moisture per acre to a depth of six feet was 
174 tons on ground not cultivated and only 144 
on land cultivated to a depth of three inches. 
He also found that a three-inch mulch was de- 
cidedly more effective than that of one or one 
and one-half inches. In acomparative test 
where one field of corn was cultivated toa 
depth of one inch and another three inches, 
the differeuce at the end of the seuson was 167 
tons of water in fsvor of the deeper cultiva- 


tion. Possibly then, deep cultivation the first 
time is advisable. Try it on a small scale at 
least. 


LATER CULTIVATION. 
For the second, third and fourth plowings 
I will continue to run the cultivator shovels 
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shallow, not over 241nches. I have had but 
little troubie in keeping down weeds and my 
crops have certainly been heavy of late years. 
I do not believe in ridging but aim to keep 
the ground perfectly level. I know sone of 
my old-time farmer friends will object to this 
but for my own part I am convinced that it is 
the best method by far. If the ground isin 
good condition and the season favorable for 
corn, one harrowing and three cultivations 
are amply sufficient. In some cases a fourth 
can be given profitably,as for instance when a 
hard ratn directly or soon after the third cul- 
tivation has compacted the ground. Unless 
the crust thus formed is broken up the crop 
will be cut short by dry weather in July and 
August. Although I have never tried it, I 
have seen excellent results from going be- 
tween the rows, even when the corn is in tas- 
sel, with a one-horse harrow and lovosening 
the surface. 





Ventilating a Barn Basement. 
LUTHER HOFFMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





I have a basement that covers 32x85 ft. This 
winter I have 48 head of cows in it that I am 
milking and feeding. I have no trouble con- 
cerning ventilation. Basementis 8 ft high. 
The north side is banked nearly to top of 
wall. There are two driveways and at the end 
of each I have small windows which I can 
drop from the top. When I laid the founda- 
tion I used 3-inch round tile pipe every 6 to 8 
ft just under the sill. These need not be 
closed except in case of a blizzard. On the 
west end there are large windows, but I sel- 
dom open them, the pipes furnishing enough 
air. 

On the south I have double sash windows. 
The top sash is hung with weights so I can 
drop them from one inch to two feet,according 
to the weather. The front is all windows ex- 
cept the space occupied by doors. I also have 
three hay chutes, which extend from stables 
out through the roof. These I open or close 
according to weather. When cattle can be out 
all day, I often leave all ventilators open and 
sprinkle the wet spots with fresh slaked lime. 





Making Farm Wells. 
CHAS E, WYMAN, INDIANA. 





The best way to get a good, lasting well is 
to drill it, not at a location traced out by the 
forked stick of some water witch, but where 
most convenient. A hole should be drilled 
through clay and sand to the first layer of 
stone, large enough to allow the pipe used for 
casing to enter snugly. lf you do not pass 
through stone put in the casing to sufficient 
depth to prevent entrance of surface water. 
After casing is set, put in drill that fits casing 
and drill deep enough to get water sufiicient 
for all purposes. Have driller put in pump 
you expect to use and pump with his power at 
least six hours without stopping and a hun- 
dred strokes of pump per minute or more. 
This continuous pumping not only proves that 
you have water enough but pumps out cut- 
tings and clears the well. The larger number 
of wells so finished never afterwards get mud- 
dy. This testing a well by fast pumping is so 
important that I would advise everyone con- 
tracting fora well to be sure to have the 
pumping test in contract never less than six 
hours but better ten. A well drilling outfit 
not arranged for this pumping test is far be- 
hind the present times. 

After you are satisfied that you have suffi- 
cien» water you ale ready to set the pump, 
The best pump top or stand to use is one with 
a windmill top,six-inch stroke,even if you do 
not expect to use a windmill. Such a pump 
will last welland onght not to cost over $3.50. 
For pipe use 1} inch galvanized,for pump rods 
8-inch galvanized coupling rods with regular 
# rod couplings. The pipe and rods ought 
not to cost over 10c per foot for both. Fora cyl- 
inder, if the water is not over 100 ft from sur- 
face use brass cylinder 2} inches in diameter, 
12 inches long. If over 100 ft to the water 
use cylinder two inches in diameter. These 
cylinders ought not to cost over $2.25 each. 

To finish the well, get a flat rock not less 
than three by three feet and five inches thick. 
Cut a hole in the middle large enough to allow 
stone to set down over well casing, allowing 





casing to project through stone about one 
inch. Tamp earth under stone until it rests 
firmly. “Set pump standin place and mark 
stone for bolt holes. Drill holes for bolts about 
one inch in diameter, four inches deep. Set 
in bolts five inches long with head in bottom 
of hole and fill three-fourths full of small bits 
of broken up cast izon, tamp bits of iron in 
with a punch, this will fasten boltsin stone, 
Fill hole around bolt with cement made thin 
enough torun. Putin pump with cylinder 
always under water. Put small hole in pump 
pipe three feet below surface to prevent freez- 
ing. The well Ihave described should not cost 
over 75c per foot for drilling hardest stone,and 
the price named for pump and (piping. 
EE i RI 


Brewers’ Grains for Calves.—S. C. N., Que- 
bec: I would nét advise feeding calves on 
brewers’ grains until 5 or 6 mos old. Previous 
to that time skimmilk, with middlings and 
what rowen they will eat, is preferable. At 
5to6mos begin with 2 to3 lbs brewers’ 
grains daily, gradually increasing as animals 
grow, if they agree with them. In addition 
one feed of rowen and one of fresh cut hay is 
good. If you are growing them for beef, give 
in addition a pound of corn meal daily and 
a handful of oii meal. From 6to 18 mos is 
more profitable for beef than from 2 years on, 
because young animals make most rapid gains 
for feed consumed. You wii have to find out 
from actual experience how the grains agree 
with young stock. I have fed them only to 
milch cows. You might be able to feed more 
to advantage. It is very diftficult to say how 
rapidly they wilf grow, say from 14 to 2 Ibs 
daily, depending on breed, etc. For calves 
justin from pasture the feed will depend 
upon what you are to grow them for. If for 
beef, gradually work them onto above rations. 
If for milch cows, feed rowen and fresh cut 
hay and 1 to 21bs bran and middlings daily, 
or four to five pounds grains and one pound 
of bran.—[J. B. Lindsey, Dept Foods and 
Feeding, Mass Exp Sta. 

Good Horses Wanted Now.—It has been said 
that there was a great over-production of 
horses, and this is probably true of the kinds 
they were, while business was so depressed 
and paralyzed, but things have changed. 
Horses are selling better, and are in great de- 
mand both for foreign and domestic markets, 
and for the last few years the supply has been 
about equal to the demand,until last July and 
August. During these months there was a 
great increase in the demand, and horses ad- 
vanced very much in price, which caused 
great encouragement all over the country and 
owners of horses commenced taking up their 
horses and feeding and fitting them for the 
market. This has kept upa fair supply and 
nearly equal to the demand, and prices have 
been getting stronger allthe time, but at the 
same time we could sell more if we could get 
them good enough forthe demand. The sup- 
ply has already begun to get short, and the 
best grades of light harness and coacb horses 
are now in the strongest demand and selling 
nearly as high as they ever did. The very 
best quality of heavy drafters weighing 1700 
to 1800 lbs and more are about as high as they 
ever were, the best sometimes bringing $300 
per head. All classes must be of good quality 
and size.—[F. J. Berry, before National Horse 
Breeders’ Convention. 





Building a Silo.—C. G. R., Northumberland 
Co, Pa: The building of silos has been re- 
peatedly treated upon in former numbers of 
our paper, but anyone intending to build a 
silo cannot afford to be without Miles’s Silos, 
Epsilage and Silage, price 50c, which gives 
full directions for everything pertaining to 
the subject. Sold by the Orange Judd com- 
pany. 

To Mend Grain Bags.—Cut the patch two or 
three inches longer than rent in bags. Make 
flour paste about consistency of cream. Paste 
the patch to the bag. Then with a hot iron 
press well on both sides. Leave about one 
day before using and you will find that the 
bag will last one or two seasons.—[J. Dale, 
Manitoba. 


The Italian Dairy Laws prohibit and punish 
the adulteration of butter with oleomargarine. 














A Grand Trio of Tomatoes. 


a 





In our engraving herewith are depicted 
three new varieties of tomatoes offered this 
season,and which cannot fail to become uni- 
versal favorites. 

Diadem. —Introduced by John Lewis Ciilds, 
Floral Park, N Y. The striking beauty and 
unique appearance of this variety makes it as 
desirable an object in ornamental grounds as 
in the vegetable garden. The fruit is smooth 
and of medium size, perfect shape, high qual- 
itv and of a deep ruby red, the rich dark color 
of the skin being variegated with stripes and 
spots of golden yellow. Itis a very prolific 
bearer and wherever tried has given thorough 
satisfaction. 

Freedom.—Introduced by Peter Henderson 
& Co, New York. This new variety is ev- 
idently a most valuable addition to the list of 
early tomatoes. The fruit, which is bright 
scarlet,is borne in clusters, is perfectly round, 


having no sign of concave at the base: flesh 
rewarkably solid, having few seeds; flavor 
perfect, absolutely free from acidity. The 


principal value claimed for Freedom is, not the 
actual tame of ripening its first fruit but that 
such enormous quantities can be gathered, 
while ail other so-called earliest are ripening 
only a few specimens. 

Eight to the Yard.—This is not exactly the 
name under which Miesses’ grand new toma- 
to for 1899 is being introduced by William 
Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. Trial pack- 
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: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH? 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S_A, 





ing the past summer, that on the roots of clo- 
ver the most root tubercles are found on those 
plants which grow in the soil containing the 
most nitrogen. This goes to show that the 
number of tubercles in the roots of legumi- 
nous plants is in proportion to the amount of 
nitrogen in the soil.—[E. T. Robbins. 





Currants and Gooseberries are a paying 
crop. The old wood should be trimmed out 
occasionally but not every year. To pick 
gooseberries, don a pair of thick leather 
gloves, slideé a large pan under the bush, strip 
off the berries,then either run them through a 
fanning mill to clean them or winnow them by 

















EIGHT TO THE YARD. 


PROMISING NEW VARIETIES OF TOMATOES 


ages of seed are sent out free, according to cer- 
tain regulations stated in a neat colored card 
on which is shown a row of eight tomatoes. 
each 44 inches in diameter and exactly cover- 
ing a yard measure. Although we do not in- 
tend to compete for the $100 prize for the best 
name, we suggest ‘‘ Eight to the Yard’’ as ap- 
propriate, descriptive and unique. In size, 
productiveness, shape and handsome appear- 
ance this tomato is claimed by its originator 
to surpass ev erything heretofore offered. 
a atta ies 

Sweet Potatoes.—J. Mc J., Washington Co, 
NY: Sweet potatoes require a light warm 
soil and under favorable conditions can be 
grown throughout the northern states, al- 
though for market purposes on a large scale 
they are not much grown north of New Jer- 
sey. Anyone interested in sweet potato 
growing should have Fitz’s Sweet Potato Cul- 
ture, price 60c. For sale by the Orange Judd 
company. 


Fixation of Nitrogen.—It has been deter- 
mined by the Illinois experiment station dur- 





DIADEM. PREEDOM. 


pouring on a large cloth where the wind can 


blow the leaves out. 


English Wholesale Prices—Tup quality, 
home produce except where otherwise stated: 
Wheat, per bu, $1.23; corn (American), 5lc; 
oats (new), 60c; feeding barley, 63c; flour 
(London) per sack, 9; cattle, per 100 lbs, est 


dressed weight, 13.50; calves do, 16.50; hogs 
do, 13.50; sheep do, 14.50; lambs do, 22.50. 
Spring chicken, ea, 1; cheese, per lb, 15c; 


butter, pez lb, 23c; wool, per lb, 16c; hay, per 
ton 20; straw, per ton, 18; potatoes (new), 
per 100 lbs, 3; onions, per 100 lbs, 1.10.—(Our 
London Correspondent. 





The Variety of Lettuce called Grand Rapids 
gave the best results in forcing house and 
hotbed tests at the Michigan experiment sta- 
tion. The variety gives a greater weight than 
any other and is less susceptibie to rot. 





Fifty Million Pounds of Tea were imported 
in seven months, chiefly from China and Jap- 
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THIS 1S THE KEYSTONE 


HAY LOADER : 


which loads hay from the windrow or direct from ad 
swath where the hay is heavy. It greatly facilitate: 
the operation 
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You can not be short of helpif you have one of these, 
loaders, mongase oie men can load ha with, it ie At 


necessary. KEYST mac GHIEF” 


Iti 
reat indciinticly: “SUEY ST STONE HEF?” 
c on fo 


the rapid and economic making of clean, ht, ¢ 
salable hay. More about them in our fr. rowers 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
32 River St. STERLING, ILL. 
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Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizets. The uniformly beet 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for ‘Home Mixing.” 





bib THE SMALL TIE WIRES 


You probably had 
that experience if 
you bought a fence 
eith a light, soft per- 
; pendicular wire. 
SG WE HAVE 
B A REMEDY 
for that difficulty and 
can give you a com- 
plete fence of uni- 
form strength. 







a 


Lamb Wire Fence Co.. Adrian. Mich. 
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Ha of Avoid mistakes and secure the 
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very best thing of the kind made. 
one Sykes “Old Style” 

Itis madein a var- 

iety of styles, is easily Rnd. on and is le 


RON ROOFING. 
ved and 
handsome. Falling sparks can’t fire it, can’t break 
itand the wind ay blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 oe ma we et. Send for catalogue and — 
Steel ing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, -Ill 
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FLORIDA 


Full illustrated descriptive immigration 
literature free, for the asking. 
State Press Bureau, Tallahassee, Fia, 
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A Woman’s Orchard Experience. 
MAGDALENE MERRITT, NEW YORK. 





I have just finished (early March) my 
acrutiny of our young three-year-old orchard. 
I found, out of 300 trees, over 100 either 
gnawed or entirely girdled by mice. He, the 
gude man, was a locomotive engineer up tu 
three years ago, and I had seen farming most- 
ly from a rich old homestead point of view, 
so when the glib-tongued agent talked us in- 
to buying trees we bit, and got bitten; not 
but that apple trees are all right, but we wee 
too ignurant to plant out an orchard. All we 
had to do from his talk was to plant the trees 
and nature did the rest. Never a word about 
insect pests to fight, or. quadrupeds to watch, 
and a hundred other things about an orchard 
we have had to learn by experience. We 
bought 200 apple trees and 100 peach trees. It 
was a dry summer and as they were in danger 
of dying, we wet them. I helped. I lugged 
and pumped and carried water until I was 
worn out. They lived through, all but about 
50 apple trees, and half that number of the 
peach trees. But that was nothing, of course, 
considering the weather, and we bravely 
bought others to replace them. 

The black ants got on them that summer, 
and I tramped over that orcbard to put tar on 
them. I don’t know whether I did right or 
not, anyway I did it, and the ants kept off. I 
whitewashed them to keep borers out, and got 
down on my knees to hunt for them. I have 
trimmed them to make their tops grow fine 
and grand, I have hunted bugs and insects 
galore. I have picked webs out of the trees, 
and scratched scales off them, and destroyed 
thousands of the common everyday apple-tree 
worm. I donot know what all I haven’t done 
for that omghard, and now the mice have got 
in their little work, just because we did not 
know enough to put tar paper around the 
trunks last fall. 

But we are not going to give up. Let that 
beautiful, thrifty-growing young orvhari go 
just because the mice have ruined about 50 
treex? Not at all, we reset more than that 
number before, we can do it again, but first I 
will put grafting wax over the gnawed parts 
where they are not entirely girdled,as soon as 
the weather gets warm enough to work the 
wax, and [ shall try to root-graft some of 
the girdled trees. Ido not know if anyone 
has ever done that, but I will try it just for 
the experiment. Ido not know the cause of 
so many mice. The only part of the orchard 
that escaped was in a poor part of the field 
where barnyard manure was put around them 
last fall. Only two of thuse were slightly nib- 
bled. Even the part that was plowed suffered 
as much as the others. A neighbor has his 
entire peach orchard girdled, trees just com- 
ing into bearing, and everyone in this section 
complains. I have ordered no snakes killed 
on this place, but that is all the good it does. 

It seems to me that everyone thinks he 
does a smart thing when he kills a snake, but 
whoever heard of our common little ground 
snakes doing any harm, and yet they live on 
mice, our natura] destructive enemies. Our 
peach trees aie all Crosbys. They’bore a few 
last year. The fruit was medium sized, but 
very rich and a fine flavor,free stone. The ap- 
ple trees are mostly Baldwius and Greenings, 
with 25,one or two trees each, of new and fan- 
cy sorts. We have already in bearing 50 
Spitzenburgs, about 100 Catherine plum trees, 
as that is our local market’s favorite plum, 
und 50 pear trees—large and thrifty, with 
gvod promise of a fall crop next summer. 


——— 


The Bell Glass in the Garden. 


G, A. WOOLSON, VERMONT, 





The advantage gained by the use of bell 
giasses over melon and cucumber vines is 
gradually gaining recognition in this country. 
where it bids fair to he of greater service even 
than in foreign countries where it has long 
been practiced. To ripen a muskmelon in 
August in our northern states is a feat nut often 
accumplished, or even in early September. 
However this bas and can be dune if nature is 
thus assisted: A twelve-inch bell glass placed 
directly over the hill at planting time has a 
two-fold advantage; that of hastening ger- 


mination and preventing the rotting of seeds 
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in rainy weather. As soon as the seedlings 
appear the glass must be raised gradually; 
those which I have in mind ultimately resting 
upon common bricks turned on edges. These 
form an excellent support. Three bricks to a 
glass leave ample space for the vines to run 
out—a privilege quickly availed of. Daily 
watering is of course in order save in cloudy 
weather. 

An idea ot the difference in growth may 
perhaps be best obtained by notes taken July 
15, ’97. Side by side are four hills of cucum- 
bers planted on the same date. Twelve-inch 
bell glasses were piaced over two of the hills 
and gradually raised as described. A growth 
of two feet only had been made by the open 
air plants against five in the glass capped 
hills. With such strong sun-stored root- 
growth melons can but steal a march on the 
ordinary cantaloupe calendar. Other glass 
devices may perhaps be less expensive and 
answer the purpose as well. 


nnisieilliiitiaiaccmn 

California’s Wine Output—Figures for the 
California wine crop ot ‘97 are now all in and 
they show a total output of 31,500,000 gal. Of 
the quantity 25,000,000 gal were dry wines,and 
6,500,000 sweet wines. Of sweet wines there 
were 3,000,000 gals of Port; 2,000,000 Sherry; 
673,000 Muscat; 748,334 Angelica; 11,771 To- 
kay; 11,614 Malaga. The greater part of the 
sweet wines have been sold, most of them 
having been made under contract for the large 
shipping houses of San Francisco, and do not 
come under the control of the California wine 
makers’ assoviation, which handles dry wines 
only. The total output of wine last year was 
the largest in-the history of California; the 
next largest crop was in °93, when the sotal 
output reached 25,000,000 gal. 





Mulching Strawberries.—There is consider- 
able diversity of opinion in the south as to the 
value of mulching and it is not practiced ex- 
tensively. It has the advantage, however, of 
holding the moisture during a dry time, and 
as it prolongs the season enables the planter 
to ripen a heavier crop than he otherwise 
would. The yield at the Arkansas experiment 
station bas been increased fully one-third by 
the use of the mulch. Berries were kept 
cleaner and graded better when sent to mar- 
ket. Mulching will pay better with some va- 
rieties than others. Late berries are benefited 
mere by the mulching thanearly. Straw, hay 
and cottonseed are the most commonly used. 
Forest ieaves are employed to some extent, 
but they are usually difficult to keep in place. 





Homemade Trucks and Wheels.—Low 
trucks are constantly of service on the farm. 
Now itis a feed car for the barn, or a two- 
wheel barrow for the garden, or it may be 
that low wheels are needed for one end ofa 





The cut 


sheep or hogs. 
make any of them. 


crate for moving 
shows how to With a 
**keyhole’’ saw cut circles from inch boards 
and screw them together with the grain at 
tight angles, as shown. Two-inch hoop iron 
binds the edges and keeps them from split- 
ting. Large iron washers help to hold such 
wheels firmly in place on the axles. 





Planting in the Right Moon.—C. D. S.,Sen- 
eca Co, N Y: In planting potatues, if your 
land is all right, well prepared, suffcient fer- 
tilizer used, seed sound and healthy and of 
good kind, the crop properly cultivated after- 
ward and the potato bugs killed when they 
appear, you need not be afraid whether the 
moon is right or wrong, as your crop will be 





right unless some unforeseen circumstance 
should occur. In other words, these influences 
will far outweigh any celestial influence on 
the crop, except that of the sun,whose actinic 
Trays are essential to growth and health of 
plants or animals. 





Still Buying American Apples.—Exports from 
US and Canada for the week ending Apr 9 
were 16,787 bbls, making for the season to date 
912,915 against 2.890,33f bbls a year ago, follow- 
ing our phenomenally heavy crop of ’96. The 
heavy apple states, with possibly one or two 
exveptions, have apparently received but lit- 
tle damage to fruit buds by reason of early 
April frosts. 





For Peach Borers oné of the most common 
remedies isan alkaline wash consisting of soft 
soap and washing soda mixed toa consistency 
of paint with enough carbolic acid to give an 
odor. Apply the wash with a stiff brush at va- 
rious times during the season. 





Now It Is Switzerland.—Late cable advices 
say the Swiss government has prohibited the 
importation of American fresh fruits, owing 
to the alleged presence of the San Jose scale. 
Very little American fresh fruit goes to Switz- 
erland. 





Good Carnations can be grown in coal ash- 
es and peat without chemical fertilizers. The 
average diameter of the flower is considerably 
greater than where a portion o. all of the 
pliant food is supplied by soil or manure. 





Infested Trees of all kinds, whether attacked 
by insects or fungous diseases, must he stim- 
ulated to vigorous growth. This willdo more 
to put them in good condition and control 
the pest than any other remedy. 





Landlord and Tenant. 


OUR LEGAL ADVISER. 





If leased premises are insured and then 
burn, the tenant cannot compel the landlord 
to expend the insurance money in rebuilding, 
unless the landlord has expressly engaged to do 
so. A tenant has a right to assign his lease or 
underlet the premises, unless he is restrained 
by the terms of the lease. The difference be- 
tween an assignment of a lease and a sub- 
lease, is that an assignment is a transfer of 
the tenant’s interest in the whole or a part of 
the premises for the remainder of the term, 
while a sub-lease is a transfer o1 such interest 
for a part of the remainder of the term. 

Independently of any express agreement on 
the part of the tenant, andin the absence of 
the landlord’s undertaking to keep the pre:n- 
ises in repair, the tenant is bound to make or- 
dinary tenantable repairs, but not to make 
lasting repairs. A tenant cannot make re- 
pairs and deduct the expense from the rent 
unless there be a special agreement between 
the tenant and landlord authorizing the ten- 
ant to doso. Ifalandlord terminates a ten- 
ancy for the non-payment of rent, the contract 
between the parties is ended and the lessee 
loses the value of the improvements notwith- 
standing there may have been a stipulation in 
the lease providing fo their appraisal at the 
end ofthe term and the payment of their 
value. <A tenant must remove all his remov- 
able fixtures before his term expires. If he 
leaves them on the premises until after his 
term expires they become the property of the 
landlord. 

A tenant has a right to cut wooa from rent- 
ed land for fuel, fences, etc, but he cannot 
cut fire wood to sell. He cannot cut for any 
purpose unless it is necessary for his own use, 
therefore if there he sufficient dead wood on 
the premises for his consumption, he cannot 
cut the standing wood. He has no right to 
cut trees that are not timber, and which are 
merely ornamental, or to injure fruit trees. 

Ifthe covenant against incumbrances in @ 
lease be broken, itis not necessary, in order 
to maintain an action on the covenant, that 
the tenant should be actually ousted by the 
holder of the izcumbrance, the mere liability 
or chance that he may be disturbed being a 
breach of the covenant; but nothing more 


than nominal damages can be recovered be- 
fore an actual injury has been sustained. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Four Flower Pages: 


VIOLET-GROWING AS A WOMAN’S TRADE 
SHADY NOOKS FOR SUMMER DAYS 
UNIQUE FLOWER STANDS AND POTS 
THE REVIVAL OF THE OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 


will be among the Special Features in the 


Easter Ladies’ Home Journal 


Enlarged to 48 pages—this number is, we think, 
quite the best we have ever issued—filled with 
special features of practical worth to every reader 
—and with a wealth of handsome illustrations. 











FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND pase. a yoy pe spy heating contelaing Ro 
’ tu: 1 rtraits 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Pome for 18, with pone of famous 

ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS _ that are to appear in the Journal in futrre numbers. 


$1.00 per Year 10 cts. a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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JONATHAN APPLE oio0x "isc tail tine of Fruit ana LOVELIEST OF FLOWERS PEACH TREES {12° t-ate.33 seat a 4G 
2 Trees, Grapevines, Shrubs, Roses, &c. . no scale. Official certificate accomp. sa ‘ 


Ornamental 


Prices a any i? free catalog. Over 150 acres H : f Sample express if wanted. van chip na Lanaine- 
in nursery. Established in 1869. Address oward s 1808 Se d Of er. Trees kept dormant till May 10. . ’ 
The Geo. A. Sweet Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. . Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


One Packet Each . 
ASTERS, farictice, such’ as Comet, Victoria, Peony: 


at wholesale or retail. Officially declared free 
from scale or injurious insects. Best stock ote., ia chatonst salzsare. 


rown. 


rom new beds. Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
stock. Send for new Catalogue to-day. ane for! pr nena eam aw ee 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 
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Suoar Beel $ See. 


How to grow the best seed of 
A New Book. the most improved quali- 
ties. Full practical and scientific details, 
including the secrets of the most Saness 


Flowered, ’ New Branching, Zerngibels Double White, 


63 A superb collection of new large flowered 
Strawberry Plants varieties ;* all PANSIES, German Pansies; of large size and unsur- 





PETUNIA Striped and Blotched. Bright cherry, crim- 
y son, beautifully variegated. 











bat Ay one oF a0 
ESSOHOVELTY “HER PUMPS. | Senficr rm crown eaan il Sie choicest ‘cual, 


Wo deli le f a . Send for Free 
Spraying Calendar, @ for $1.50, Send for Free A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, 


PHLOX, Drummondi Grandifiora. A Prize strain, the 
blossoms of which are of the largest size and 


Phylioxera widest range of desirable colors, shades and ‘markings. 
These are 


Howard’s New Dwarf Lilliput. 
destroy the whole ZINNIA, LITTLE BEAUTIES. Plants dwarf and 


‘our grapes May 
5 in one night while you are asleep. bushy, blossoms very small and double, with a wide range 
Don’t have It. ray, the leaves and of beautiful colors and shades. 
a. *. ae By 2 ~ = =a One packet of each of the above five beautiful annuals 
pu — ent poet aid for 10 cents, Each packet contains a liberal 


European producers who have —— the 
business for 100 years. The on ly book on 
the subject; worih its weight in gold to oo 
thinking of going into what promises to be a lu- 
crative specialty, as p-'- ons will be spent 
for sugar beet seed in the United States. 

The author, Lewis 8. Ware, has devoted 20 
years to this book. Cloth; we postpaid. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other 
publications. 


OCRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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An Invaluable Book for Stockmen. 


FrEps AND Frepinc. A Handbook for the 
Student and Stockman; 658 pages, size of 
page 6x9 inches. By W. A. Henry, director 
Wisconsin experiment station. Sold by 
Orange Judd company, 52 Lafayette place, 
New York, or Marquette building, Chicago; 
price $2, postpaid. 

The laws of animal nutrition have been 
studied for half a century by scientists of 
Europe and during the last decade by Amer- 
ican experiment stations. From these sources, 
the experience and observation of stockmen 
and his own careful investigations, the author 
has collected data important in establishing 
principles in feeding and intelligently direct- 
ing practice. 

In Part I the growth of the plant and its 
elaboration of food for animals is described. 
Mastication, digestion, assimilation, animal 
nutrition are explained. The infinence of feed 
upon the animal and the composition of an- 
imals before and after fattening form the sub- 
ject matter of two chapters and an elaborate 
explanation of feeding standards occupies a 
third. 

All stock feeds are treated in Part II. The 
analysis of each is given and its characteris- 
tics and particular value in the animal econ- 
omy pointed out. The character of beef, pork, 
mutton, produced by the different grains, 
rough feeds and by-product isshown. The im- 
portance of our great American grain, corn,as 
stock food, is discussed at length,and the best 
manner of harvesting and curing the ears and 
fodder given. Grasses and hay crops and their 
compurative value are treated, special atten- 
tion being called to the importance of legumes 
in animal nutrition. The best methods of 
preparing grains and rough feed are discussed 
in the light of recent experiments. 

Over half the book is included in Part ITI, 
which deals directly with feeding farm an- 
imals. Beginning with the horse, the care of 
the foal, mare and stallion is first noted. 
Then follows a lot of valuable information as 
to the amount of work done by horses, nutri- 
ents required for maintenance and work, di- 
gestion experiments,nutritive ratio for horses, 
loss of weight during work, best feeds and 
the particular values of each, preparation of 
feeds and a number of rations for horses of 
various ages and at different kinds of work. 
Ths raising of cattle, sheep and hogs is 
treated in the same way. The book concludes 
with an appendix giving the composition of 
American feed stuffs and the best rations for 
different classes of farm animals. 

This book is without doubt the most val- 
uable contribution to live stock literature pub- 
lished for many years. The work of the au- 
thor at the Wisconsin station has made him 
famous. Accuracy and thoroughness have 
characterized ali his investigations. The 
painstaking care in the collection of material 
fur this book makes it one of the most reliable 
of its kind. The general farmer, the feeder 
and the stock specialist will find that it con- 
tains all the latest and best information intel- 
ligently classified and clearly presented. It is 
invaiuable for referense and should be in the 
hands of every farmer or other person who 
keeps stock of any kind. 

Peas A 

The National Dairy Union which met in an- 
nual convention in Chicago this week found 
many matters of importance demanding at- 
tention. The disappointing decision of two 
Chicago judges to the effect that the anti-color 
law of Illinois is uaconstitutional,came in for 
earnest discussion, and so with the open vi- 
olation of not only state but federal laws re- 
garding the manufacture and sale of butter 
substitutes. The state branch of the union, 
through its president Mr George W. Linn, has 
made numerous attempts to prosecute offend- 
ers but from lack of adequate support has not 
succeeded in bringing them to trial. Much 
time and money were spent in securing the 
anti-color law last year. Other states have 
succeeded in bringing the fraudulent butter 
makers and dealers to time and although IIli- 
nois is the center of the butterine industry, 
the task is not an impossible one. 


Interior of Hog House.—S. A. B.: A hog 
house 15 hy 38 ft fora boar, four sows and 
their offspring may be arranged as shown in 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


the accompanying illustration. The house 
must be adjacent to lots on either side so as 
to give the animals exercise and sunshine. It 














GROUND PLAN OF HOG HOUSE. 


should be floored with hard wood and must 
be kept clean. Provide plenty of bedding. 
The passageway between the pen for the pigs 
and those for the older animals is two feet 
wide. The house should be high enough to 
furnish room above the hegs for storing curn 
and other grain feeds. This can be spouted 
down into the passageway convenient for 
feeding. Troughs are at a. 





Creamery Butter Uniform.—The reason dai- 
ry butter will not sell as well as creamery 
butter is not because the latter is necessarily 
better, but because it is more uniform in 
quality. The commission merchant receiving 
50 tubs of dairy butter, ranging in quality 
from 70 tu 99 points, may find that it averages 
92 points. But 50 tubs of creamery butter 
uniform at 90 points will bring the better 
price, because it can be sold in one lot with a 











guarantee of uniform quality. Until the dairy 
product can be made uniform, buyers will in. 
variably discriminate against it. 





The Weighbridge in England.—The use of 
scales in Great Britain gains in favor but 
slowly. Out of officially reported sales of 
1,115,000 cattle last year, only 111,767, or 10 %, 
were passed over the scales or ‘‘weigh- 
bridges’’ as they are called. The figures 
show a slow but steady gain over recent years. 
Most beef cattle are sold on the basis of es- 
timated dressed weight. According to the 
American Agriculturist year book for 1898, 
good native cattle will dress 54 to 56 % of 
their live weight in beef, the halance being 
hide, fat, offal, ete. 





The Dairy Cow should rest one-seventh of 
her time, seven and a half weeks. To guard 
against milk fever watch the udder during 
the time the cow is dry; if limp feed gener- 
ously, but if it swells and gives indications 
of being feverish, reduce the feed. 


The Quality of Cheese is not determined by 
the percentage of fat in the milk, but this, 
of course, is one factor. Experiments indi- 
cate that an excess of fat is no advantage in 
cheese making. 


The Public Debt at the close of February, 
was $847,366, 680. This relates to the inter- 
est hearing debt represented by government 
bonds, and does not include such obligations 
as U S notes. 








ld Give 

To be relieved of this dreadful distress! This 
is what people say who suffer from indigestion 
and dyspepsia. There is relief and cure for 
such cases. Others have found it in Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, why not you? The peculiar 
toning eftect upon the 
stomach, the restoration 
of the digestive oper- 
ations and the sharpen- 
ing of the appetite so that 
one may again enjoy the 
good things of life, have 
won for Hood’s_ Sar- 
saparilla the grateful 
thanks of thousands of 
men and women all over 
the world. For example, 
read what Mrs Bump 
says: 

“For over 20 years I 
suffered from dyspepsia. 
I felt as though there was 
a lump in my stomach. 
I did not dare to eat meat and could not eat 
warm bread. I was obliged to eat very 
sparingly of vegetables. I would often go 
hungry and did not eat all I wanted, fearing 
the great distress food caused me when I satis- 
fied my appetite. I felt despondent and de- 





Anything 








pressed after eating and had pains through my 
chest, resulting from gas in my stomach. I 
read what Hvood’s Sarsaparilla had done for 
others and I decided to try it. I was relieved 
very soon after I beganits use. My appetite 
increased and my general 
health improved. Igained 
in weight and the stom- 
ach trouble was cured so 
I can eat without distress, 
and I enjoy the _ best 
health I have had for a 
long time. I never 
weighed so much in my 
life, and the benefit from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
permanent. I recom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as an excellent remedy 
for dyspepsia and other 
ills.’ Mrs. B. W. Bump, 
45 Portland St., Middle. 
boro, Mass. 

N. B. If you decide to take Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla do not be induced to buy anything else 
instead. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood 
purifier and stomach tonic and there is no 


substitute for Hood’s. 


ood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine because it cures when all other 
medicines fail. Sold by all druggists, Price, $1; six for $5. 
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dealer's profits. 


NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, savin, 
hip any- 
where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 


Top Buggies, 
Surreys, $50 to od 
ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 
ettes, Spring-Road and Milk 


to 
Carria- 








him the 






y 
KES no 
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$70. 


No. 7%. Surrey Harness, Price, $16.00. Wagons. Send for large, free No. 606Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 
As good as sells for $25. Catalogue of all our styles. shade, apron and fenders, $60. > quedas bed $90. 


ELKHART cazgisce anv HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sco’'y, ELKHART, IND. 





The Shortage in Western Cattle. 





Conditions are generally favorable to a full 
maintenance of the present level of prices for 
beef cattle. Indeed the shortage in the supply 
in some parts of the west is such that it does 
not appear unreasonable te anticipate a furth- 
er hardening. The vast range country of the 
trans-Missouri evidently has a much smaller 
number of cattle than ranchmen and stock 
growers would like, judging from the testi- 
mony of our correspondents. On the other 
hand enormous numbers of western steers 
have been in the feed lots for several months 
and are now coming forward at a moderate 
pace. These are excellent in quality and 
compete sharply with farm fed cattle in our 
old middle states, such as Ohio, Pa, the 
Virginias, etc. 

To determine fully the situation, American 
Agriculturist has Just completed an investiga- 
tion in western states which make a special- 
ty of growing cattle on the ranges, and our 
returns fully verify all earlier reports of a 
general shortage compared with last year. 
This fact is common to almostevery state and 
territory west aud southwest of the Missouri 
river, including the Pacific coast. While itis 
always the tendency to exaggerate actual con- 
ditions when the supply shows a considerable 
shortage, yet the uniform testimony of well 
posted people directly on the ground is em- 
phatically along the line of decreased sup- 
plies and an accompaniment of higher prices. 
Here and there correspondents reporting for a 
county indicate a full supply, or possibly an 
increase compared with last year, but such re- 
turns are the exception. 

Compared with the early months of '7 the 
cost of range cattle is very ntuch higher. 
The advance in Mont, Ida and Wyo is 20 to 
50 % compared with 12 months ago or more. 
Cattle in N M and Tex are 10 to 30% higher 
than a year earlier, while the general advance 
in the Missouri valley is pronounced. From 
no part of the eountry comes news of 
really serious condition of the ranges unless 
parts of central and southern Cal be excepted. 
The winter was very free from terrible storms 
and extended low temperatures which often 
prevail, and cattle aud sheep have generally 
come into the spring in good shape. An early 
spring with a fair amount of rainfall have 
done much to revive grass. 

ass cease 

The Hold Egyptian Cotton has upon the 
trade is shown in the steady increase pointed 
out in our columns from time to time. Dur- 
ing 7 mos ended Jan 31 total imports of raw 
cotton, nearly all being Egyptian, were 23,- 
400,006 lbs, compared with 19,527,000 lbs a 
year ago. 





Now Paying Our Way—The government re- 
ceipts month by month have overtaken the 
expenditures, and at the close of Feb showed 
asimall gain. During the 8 mos ended Feb 28 
total receipts from customs, internal revenue, 
etc, were 2744 millions and total expenditures 
2714 millions. Of the last named the largest 
single item was pensions, nearly 101 million 
dollars in 8 mos. March receipts from all 
sources were about 33 millions and expendi- 
tures 32 millions. 


Foreign Bottoms.—Out of $50,826,000 worth 
of merchandise imported in Jan, 40 .091,000 
were in foreign vessels. Out of total exports 
of 106,754,009, almost 96,330,009 were in for- 
eign vessels. 


Canada Sells Us Hay—Were it notfor the 
trade enjoyed with the U 8, Canada’s hay ex- 
ports would prove very small. Out of nearly 
114,00 tons exported last year, chiefly from 
the province of Quebec, 92,000 came to the U 
S,and 19,000 went to the U K. The total busi- 
ness represented about $1,000,000. 


An Increase in Money Circulation to the ex- 
tent of $87,000,000 is noted since April 1 of 
last year: Theamount now in circulation is 
1756 millions; of this 582 are in gold coin, 584 
in standard silver dollars, 387? millions in sil- 
ver certificates. The per capita circulation is 
now 23.69. 


Beeswax to the amount of 93,000 lbs, worth 
nearly $26,000, was exported in seven months 
ended Jan 31. 
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THE SKILFUL SPECIALIST’S GREAT DISCOVERY 








The Eminent Physician and Specialist Who Has Discovered 


How to Tell if We Have Kidney, 
Bladder or Uric Acid Trouble. 


HOW TO FIND RELIEF AND CURE QUICKLY. 





Every Reader of American Agriculturist who wishes to Prove the Wonder- 
ful Merits of this Great Discovery, Swamp-Root, May have a 
Sample Bottle Free by Mail. 





We do not always realize how much work 
our kidneys are required to do. They are the 
great filters of the body, separating the poison 
and waste material from the blood. They 
work away day and night, whether we sleep 
or are awake. 

There is nothing more dangerous to health 
and strength than any derangement of the 
kidneys. 

A fact often overlooked,is that women suffer 
as much from kidney and bladder trouble as 
men do. 

It is easy to tell if we have kidney trouble 
by observing afew of the more common symp- 
toms. > 

If you find it difficult to hold your water, 
or necessaty to pass it frequently, or are 
obliged to arise often during the night, your 
kidneys are out of order. 

As they reach a more unhealthy stage, a 
scalding and irritation takes place us the wa- 
ter flows, and pain or dull ache in the back 
makes you miserable. If your water, when al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed for twenty-four 
hours, forms a settling orsediment,you are on 
dangerous ground due to most serious kidney 
or bladder disorder. 


If neglected now,the disease advances until 
the face looks pale or sallow, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, the feet swell, and 
sometimes the heart acts badly. 


Dr Kilmer’s Swamp-Root is the great dis- 
covery of the eminent physician and special- 
ist, and is not recommended for everything, 
but will be found just what is needed 1n all 
cases of kidney and bladder disorders and 
uric acid troubles, due to weak kidneys, such 
as catarrh of the bladder, gravel, rheumatism, 
lumhago, and Bright’s disease, which is the 
worst form of kidney disease. It is sold by all 
druggists in fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles. 


So successful is Swamp-Root in promptly 
curing even the most distressing cases, that to 
prove its wonderful merit you may havea 
sample bottle and a book of valuable informa- 
tion, both sent free by mail upon receipt of 
three two-cent stamps to cover cost of postags 
on the bottle. The value and success of 
Swamp-Root are so well known that our read- 
ers are advised to write for a sample bottle 
and to kindly mention American Agriculturist 
when sending their address to Dr Kilmer & 
Co, Binghamton, N Y. 








LYMYE 
CHURCH 
AND SCHOOL 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUB- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREECATALOGUE 
Er.1:s. See Cage, WHY. 
Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. \ dept. o) Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 
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We rejoice at the return of the curfew. 
When the bell rings at 8 or9p m boys and 
girls should be off the streets. The precaution 
is needed quite as much in rural towus as in 
larger places. 

a 

Renewed interest in the cattle industry is 
evident not only among breeders of all the 
choice strains but also on the range and in 
the feed lot. American Agriculturist’s special 
report on the situation in the great west em- 
phasizes the activity in the making of beef 
cattle,and the testimony of our correspondents 
points to the general shortage and accompa- 
nying high prices compared with a year ago. 
But this isa big country, and while cattle 
cannot be turned off as quickly as a crop of 
hogs, there is no reason to anticipate any re- 
markable developments in the near future. 
We have too closely studied market conditions 
for many years past to believe in any floating 
**beef famine’ stories. While continued 
strength in good cattle is not improbable, the 
wise farmer and stock grower will avoid reck- 
less buying of feeders, especially at present 
relatively high prices demanded. Secure your 
young cattle as reasonably as possible, for 
either range or feed Jot, make them as good as 
possible within a reasonable time, and then 
sell them. 

It is a war for humanity that the United 
States wages. Histury affords no instance of 
higher moral purpose inawar. The Span- 
ish evacuation of Cuba will be the highest 
possible satisfaction for the dastardly destruc- 
tion of the Maine. Itis not a war of con- 
quest. The United States has no desire to an- 
nex Cuba. The American people will not per- 
mit it. Besides the weighty moral and 
political reasons against annexation, is 
the added one that the free admission of 
Cuban sugar and tobacco would close up 
every sugar mill and cigar factory in the 
United States, and rob the American farm- 
er of his hard-earned home market for sugar 





EDITORIAL 


and tobacco. The agrarian element of the 
whole United States would oppose annexation 
on both patriotic and selfish grounds. A pow- 
erful coterie of capitalists, realizing the mil- 
lions upon millions of protits they could scoop 
if allowed to exploit Cuba for this market, 
are secretly at work to convert a holy war in- 
to a conquest for their benefit. Their scheme 
will fail. The United States’s duty will be 
finished when the Cubans have established 
peace and an independent government. 





The Farmer and the Public School, 





The spring term of the- rural schools will 
close in a few weeks. We urge in every school 
an exhibition of its work in connection with 
the closing exercises. The show would illus- 
trate improvement in the children’s product, 
comparing the writing, drawing, etc, at the 
beginning of the term with the work done at 
the close, in addition to the literary and mu- 
sical exercises. Let the schools take a hearty 
interest in Arbor day, planting trees and 
shrubs or otherwise improving the school 
grounds. 

Dissatisfaction with prevalent methods is 
ers long to cause an educational awakening 
among the rural and urban population that 
may be likened to the common school revi- 
val that Horace Mann inspired 40 years ago. 

American Agriculturist believes that the 
money expended for public schools should 
produce better results than it does, and that 
such results will follow better administration 
of school affairs, better methods of instruction 
and better teachers. The teachers should be 
more highly esteemed personally and socially 
and should be better paid. 
sion of teacher will attract larger ability,more 
originality, more enthusiasm. Such teachers, 
under the improved methods of ‘‘natural ed- 
ucation’’ that are being evolved, will vastly 
improve the caliber of the rising generation, 
developing strong characters along with in- 
dustrious desires and an ability to do and act 
as well as to think. 

One of the worst features in education is 
the tenacity with which rural towns stick to 
the district system of school government. It 
causes a waste of money and a paucity of re- 
sults, that makes the school district idea 
grossly extravagant instead of very econom- 
ical,as its advocates believe. Fortunately many 
rural communities long since adopted the 
town system, with results that have only to 
be understood to win general adoption. 

The masses in town and country, and es- 
pecially of farmers, are ripening for a revolt 
against a system that devotes more than half 
the fund for public education to high schools 
which are attended by only 5 % of the young, 
while 95 % of the pupils get insufficient train- 
ing by the poor methods and accommoda- 
tions furnished. This tendency must be cor- 
recte@, and every effort made to do the right 
thing by the masses of children who never 
reach high school or college and who require 
a training for real life quite different from 
that needed to fit them for the so-called ‘‘ high- 
er education.’’ 

The true ‘‘higher education’’ is that which 
fits the greatest number for actual life -which 
so instructs them that they may know (1) how 
to live a healthy life physically, socially,mor- 
ally and spiritually, as well as mentally; (2) 
how to rear equally healthy children; (3) how 
to make a living and be good citizens, and 
(4) how to do all this without losing the pow- 
er to enjoy the beautiful in nature and in art. 
When this education prevails, happiness, 
thrift and contentment will prevail,crime will 
be reduced, and rural life will be ‘‘fashion- 
able.’?’ Iam convinced, after some years of 
study of the proposition,that this reform must 
come up from the country—the cities have 
tried it but have run to fads in education, un- 
til, as School Supt Powell of the District of 
Columbia, truly says: ‘‘Our educational sys- 
terms are pretty much all wrong and must be 
changed over to more rational methods.’’ 

so<ecnshailllaibaaan 

The immediate effect of war on the Amer- 
ican farmer should be financially beneficial. 
It is creating an extra home demand fur quite 
a line of produce, while Spain is also obliged 
to buy additional supplies. It will practically 
stop the tourist travel abroad this summer. 


Then the profes- . 





thus keeping at home the more than $100.009,. 
000 in gold that would otherwise go out of the 
country. This means a materially increased 
demand for farm products at the mountain, 
seashore and lake resorts of our own country. 
In connection with net imports of more than 
$50,000,000 in gold since July 1 last, this stop- 
page of the tourists’ export of gold should help 
te make money comparatively easy next fall, 
instead of being ‘‘tight,’’ as is so often the case 
at harvest time, when the extra demand 
comes for tunds with which to move the crops, 
This intluence, as well as the usual war time 
speculative spirit, may possibly develop some- 
thing of a ‘‘boom.’’ Unless the export trade 
in produce should be harassed by Spanish 
cruisers or privateers, it is difficult to see 
wherein the farmers’ market at home or 
abroad would be other than benefited, at least 
for the coming six or eight months. The fact 
that our exports are carried mostly in foreign 
bottums should reduce this risk to a min- 
imum. The interference with the coastwise 
trade of the gulf states may seriously affect 
local markets in that region,and may possibly 
have a bad influence on cotton. In a general 
way, however, so far as the farmer’s immedi- 
ate financial+prospects are concerned, he can 
view the situation with comparative equanim- 
ity. But the cost of war, iu the end, must be 
paid by taxation. And the farmer will prob- 
ably have to stand rather more than his share 
of the higher taxes. 


a 

By a decision last week of the appellate 
court, the butterine law passed by the Illi- 
nois legislature a year ago has been decided 
unconstitutional. This is a great disappoint- 
ment to all true friends of honest dairying, 
and constitutes the worst setback the butter 
industry has received in a long time. The 
court held that the law that forbade the use of 
coloring matter by the butterine makers was 
an exercise of power that was never commit- 
ted to the legislature. The oleo crowd natural- 
ly rejoice,and hint thatfarmers and creamery- 
men would become highly indignant if the law 
prohibited the use of coloring matter in mak- 
ing butter. The point is not well taken, how- 
ever. The natural color of butter is pale yel- 
low, that of oleo is white as lard; the dairy 
interest demands that in strict justice to all, 
the substitutes shall not be so clothed ina 
livery of falsehood as to steal the glory of the 
genuine. This decision of the Illinois judges 
may force the issue in one or two other states 
which provide for a pink color in oleo, and it 
is notimprobable no permanent satisfaction 
will be secured until the whole matter is 
made the subject of a national law. We trust 
that the Illinois case will be carried up to the 
United States supreme court, for it upheld the 
constitutionality of a similar Massachusetts 


law after which the Illinois statute is copied. 
Sr 


A familiar perennial humbug turns up 
again in the shape vf a man, or’ sometimes 
a woman, who writes to the poultry and ag- 
ricultural papers, explaining that, ‘‘this is the 
first time [ ever wrote for a newspaper.’’ 
But, yearning to ‘‘aid someone,’’ the writer 
tells how he or she made $1500 in three years, 
preserving eggs by the use of water, salt and 
‘*ner algretta.’’ Of course the guileless reader 
would try in vain to tuy algretta, and when 
told by druggists.that no such substance was 
known to the trade, would write to the editor 
for explanations. Then at last would come 
the chance of our egg preserving friend and 
he would kindly offer to supply pure stuff in 
unlimited quantities at so much per pound. 
This is an old trick which has been worked 
in many forms, but some of the papers and 
their readers still swallow the bait. , 


Mending Rubber Boots.—W. B. W.: Dis- 
solve small pieces of rubber,not vulcanized,in 
warm turpentine to the consistency of mo- 
lasses. Rub the patch and boot thoroughly 
with sharp sandpaper. Smear both with liquid 
rubber five times, letting them dry each time. 
At the sixth application, apply the patch with 
heavy pressure and the work is done. Liquid 
rubber is obtainable at city drug stores. 








T am at a loss to know why more farmers do 
not raise peas for their stock. I always wish I 
had more, and each year increase the acreage 
but still run short.—[W. B. Hall, Ohio. 














Liberal Potato Acreage in the South. 





[From Page 523.] 

north as N J, Pa, southern O, IIl, ete, al- 
though the last two weeks have been some- 
what cold and unfavorable for seeding. In 
Aroostook Co, Me, farmers are preparing to 
plant a larger acreage than usual. This is also 
true in the main of the heavy potato section 
of Mich, Wis and the northwest generally. 

How to [ake Hens Pay. 


RICHARDS, PLYMOUTH CO, 





LYSANDER 58. MASS, 





Before I had attained any degree of success 
in the poultry business, I started with a 
flock of 50 and at the close of the year I made 
them pay $1 ahead or $50 on the flock. 
Weil, I figured the same as many others do, 
that if 50 will pay 50 dollars, 200 will pay me 
a profit of $200, but somehow hens don’t fig- 
ure that way. They figure that just in propor- 
tion to the increase of the flock, the profits 
will decrease in the same ratio, especially 
with beginners. [ started with 175 the 
next year, and before the winter was out I 
began to discover the truth of the above max- 
im, which if more generally known would 
save many heart-breaking sobs of the over- 
zealous beginner. 

The following yearI told my folks that I 
would sell ail but 25 hens and make 
a study of them and if I could not make them 
pay I would go out of the business. At the 
close of the year I made them pay $2 a head 
and I was satisfied. Tha following year I in- 
creased the flock very gradually, kept 50. At 
the close of the year I made them pay $2 
head and was satisfied. The next year I in- 
creased my flock to 65 and woke up the morn- 
ing of the new year and found [ had made $3 
a head on common, mixed hens with eggs at 
the ordinary market prices at the stores. 
When I got up to a flock of 200 hens I had to 
be satisfied with $2 a head profit with eggs at 
common market prices. During last winter, 
there were rolled out of =e flock of 130 hens 
70 to 80 eggs daily. 





A Useful Coop for Hen and Chicks.—To keep 
hawks trom catching the chicks itis well to 
have them kept close about the buildings 
when young. Ifthe hen has her liberty she 
will often lead them far afield. Make a coop 
with slatted run, as shownin the cut, with 
a board cover for the top of the slatted part. 
In sunny weather it can be used as shade for 
the chicks in the position shown in the cut, 





or placed on top of the slats to shelter both 
hen and chicks from the heat. It is also 
kept on top of the slats during rainy weather, 
giving the chicks a chance to scratch in the 
soil and yet keep dry. The top of the slatted 
portion slopes a little so as to shed water. 
Put the slats far enough apart so the chicks 
can go freely in and out, as crowding through 
narrow spaces often results in deformity. 





In Regard to Ducks, I have not had much 
experience, but with those I have had, I 
have been able to make a very good profit. 
Last year I had three ducks and one drake, 
with which I raised 100 ducklings,and did not 
set half the eggs. Those ducklings I sold live 
weight for 10c per lb, each duck weighing 5 
Ibs at 9 weeks old. This gave me a very good 
profit on this small number of ducks. I should 
do more in this business if I were differently 
situated. Think it can be made a good busi- 
ness if one well understands it.—[Eli Brock, 
Massachusetts. 





Making a Picket Fence Hen-Tight.--On many 
farms the hens could be given free range if 
the garden fence were a sufficient barrier to 
the fowls. The cut shows a picket fonce with 
a picket extending upward for fifteen inches 
every twelve feet. To these extended ends 








THE POULTRY YARD 





ot the pickets is stretched a twelve-inch strip 
of wire netting, as shown in the sketch. In 
the prominence of the pickets the fowls do 
not clearly notice the netting until they tly 
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against it. After a few trials they will give 
up the attempt to fly over. Poultry yard fences 
ean be constructed in this way, using ordinary 
pickets, and above them any needed width of 
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netting, according as the fowls are Brahmas, 
Plymouth Rocks or Leghorns. 





Peafowls.—H. K. K., Pa: Eggs of pea- 
fowls hatch in from 24 to 29 days. The chicks 
may be hatched and reared by common hens. 
I'he eggs are furnished by Bauscher or other 
of our poultry advertisers. 





Tuberculosis.—H. M. (Ohio) wants to know 
what would be_the indication of tuberculo- 
sis; would the lungs be wasted? Usually the 
lungs are full of tubercles and these when cut 
into contain matter. In some cases the lungs 
will be a mass of tubercles and much larger 
than usual. Although the lungs are the parts 
usually affected, yet any of the glands of the 
body may be the seat of disease, such as the 
udder of the cow and the glands of the intes- 
tines. As long as a cow keeps in good health 
and flesh there is little danger of tuberculo- 
sis. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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comparative painting tests, 


OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
gant assertions of the manufacturers 


making White Lead by quick pro- 


carefully 


and honestly made, show that Pure White 
Lead made by the “old Dutch process” 
will cover more surface and cover it better 


than White Lead made by the quick or so- 


"” process. 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 

















Is built so as to combine the 
Greatest Utility and Bind- 
Ing Power with Simplicity, 
Accuracy, Lightness, 
Strength and 
Durability. 








Has a 
simple ¥ 
effective 
raising 
lever. 


Broad main wheel wheel a Sderks peaveal traction, and applies the power. 
A perfect adjuster that evens the bundles. 











“BONNIE” 


A solid foundation of steel com 
bines the essential features i 


LIGHTNESS AND STRENGTH 
i WITH aa Fa nau 
Good 


Good way HOLLER BEARINGS. 


keep the tan a the farm. 












Truss rodded pane wheel. 
Single lever simple adjustment reel. 


IT HAS A BINDER THAT WILL BIND ANY AND ALL KINDS OF GRAIN. 
Light, neat, strong FOLDING BUNDLE CARRIER. OUR FREE BOOK ON BINDERS fully 
describes this and other machinery we make, giving cuts of parts and complete machines and fully 


describing and explaining 
each. Write for it at once. 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. Batavia, N. Y., US.A. 








THE WHOLE STORY 


= of successful incubating and brood- 
PG ing chicks is told in our new 225 page 
catalogue. Full description of the 
bes t machines to use forthe purpose 
Cuts and instructions for building 
modern, economical poultry houses; 

? pouliry supplies and cuts and prices on 
= F leading varieties of igree poultry; 
Fr prices on eggs for hatching, etc. Full of 
valuable-information to the man or woman who keeps heus. 
We send it to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & & BROODER R CO., Quincy, lil 















ickens BY STEAM. 
EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
Thousaeds in successfal 
Lowes priced 
atcher made. 
GEO. x yi L, 

2 8. 6th & : 


ing. 
operation. 
Orst-c 














HE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
it crovctare Hatcher 
Circulars F 








reliable, and chea 
in the market. 


GEO. ERTEL O©O., QUINOY, ILL. 





$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 





For eR aangart half cost of 
Also farm, ee 
aoe fences. Freight 
id. Catalo 7. —- 
» 68 F. St., 
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A Flourishing Grange and Its Leader, 





[See Page 538.] 

The hall of Silas Wright grange occupies 
the second floor of a block, contains all mod- 
ern conveniences, including lodge room, din- 
ing room, pantry, toilet room, ete. Folding 
doors between the lodge and dining rooms 
allow of the entertainment of many visitors. 
The interior of the hall, as our illustration 
shows, is as handsome as any in the state. 

One of the most enthusiastic workers in the 
order in New York is the lady assistant 
steward of the state grange, who is also a 
inember of Silas Wright grange and who has 
contributed in no small degree to the success 
of this grange. 

Mrs 8S. N. Judd, L A steward, N Y state 
grange, was born at Stovkbridge, Vt, at the foot 
of the Green mountains, Sister Judd was edu- 
eated in the common schools so famous in that 
state, fitted for college in Burr and Burton 
sewinary of Manchester, Vt, afterward en- 
tered St Lawrence university of Canton, N 
Y, graduating in the class of ’71. Taught 
in Goddard seminary of Barre, Vt, became 
principal of White seminary C L institute of 
Clinton, N Y, and finally married her uni- 
versity classmate, Mr 8S. N. Judd, residing 
since on the family estate in Canton. Her 
grange work began in April, 1889, when she 
juvined Silas Wright grange and was immedi- 
ately elected lecturer. Became lecturgr of St 
Lawrence Co council in 1890, Ceres of N Y 
state grange in 1892, county deputy in 1893, 
master of county council in 1894 and one of 
the state lecturers. She is now the lady as- 
sistant steward of the state grange, and is 
also one of the state lecturers. Mrs Judd is 
well known throughout the state and eise- 
where asa popular, convincing and enter- 
taining expounder of the grange gospel. 

cciinsieapatgialienmnates 
Grange Notes. 

New granges have been organized, Jan 1 to 
April 1, as follows: Ill 1, Ind 6, Ia 1, Kan 1, 
Me 4, Mass 2, Mich 9, Minn 3, N H 2, N Y 12, 
O 13, Ore 4, Vt 4, Wash 1; total 63. Dormant 
granges have been reorganized in the same 
time as follows: I111, Ind 1, Ia 3, Kv 9, Me 
3, Mich 9, Mo 5, 0.19, Ore 1,W Va 2; total 53. 
It is said that State Master Ellis of Ohio bas 
stakes set for 100 granges this year. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 


TENNESSEE—In the section around Spring- 
field, a very short crop of tobacco was har- 
vested last year, but it sold at high prices ex- 
cept some small crops of very common. 
High prices have stimulated planters to pre- 
pare for a very large crop this year. Very lit- 
tie ‘97 or old leaf is now owned by planters. 
A large amount of plant land was seeded, 
which is doing well, and there is some fear 
that planters will over crop,as the wheat pros- 
pects are good and if it holds out well it will 
require considerabie to harvest that crop. Se- 
vere frosts damaged beds early in the month. 


New Yorx—Sales of both old and ’97 


tubacco in Onondaga Co have been satisfacto- 
ry. The prices for old leaf have been main- 





tained at about9 to 10c with some filler lots 
lower. 


The 1897 crop has been pretty weil 


SILAS WRIGHT GRANGE HALL, CANTON, N Y 





GRANGE--TOBACCO 
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cleaned up, fuily 85 % of the crop having been 
sold up to this time. The crop has been dispos- 
ed of quite largely in the bundle. The prices 
for bundle lots have ranged at about 6 to 74c, 
while assorted lots bave changed hands at 8 
to 10c. Olid stock is chiefly bougkt up; very lit- 
tle of this sort remains in growers’ hands. 
The prospects for 1898 are that the acreage 
will be increased. Seed beds have been made 
by many and the seed sown. Tha receipts at 
Baldwinsville of old tobacco are large. A 
good many people are employed at Baldwins- 
ville sizing tobacco. An excellent demand 
prevails for old stock. 

KeEentucky—Prospects were for an old-time 
enormous crop, but severe frosts in early April 
destroyed many beds. High prices have ruled 
for leaf generally and crops are well cleaned 
up. Our correspondents report as follows: 

Tobacco Notes. 

The section around Walkerville, Ontario, 
has raised tobacco many years, but this year 
farmers seem to have gone daft on tobacco 
raising, writes a long-experienced grower, and 
it is safe to say there will be five times the 
tobacco grown there was last season and more 
probably ten times the amount. Good judges 
say there will be 15,000,000 lbs grown this sea- 
sou in Ontario. That is 15 times the amount 
grown last year, but such figures are most 
probably overestimated. Farmers that have 
never engaged in this business before are pre- 
paring for putting out from 25 to 50 acres. A 
lawyer in Windsor has left his profession and is 
going tc raise 70 acres. The old crop is com- 
pletely out of growers’ hands. They received 
from 9 to 15u for it, probably about lic on an 
average. Ifonly a fair crop is harvested 
prices cannot help going helow the cost of 

roduction. The demand foi domestic to- 

acco is frum one to three million pounds an- 
nually Much of the ’98 crop will of necessity 
be carried over by growers provided they 
have anything like a full crop. 








SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungous dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 






Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, lll., and get his catalogue describin 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and ful 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which may be had for the asking and 
contains much valuable information. 











Sugar Beet Seed. 


We have had specially grown for us 
several highly improved varieties, and 
priced 
will 


circular 
also mail 


descriptive 
We 


will mail 


on application. 


free our g7th Annual Catalogue of 
High-Class Seeds to all who write 
for it. 


J. M, THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 














MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


%-A-%& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material, 

CHICACO HOUSEWRECKING CO. 


H 
Purch: f Worid’s Fi uildi 
Gad Chicage Postoffice Building” 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 


\WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


\\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ia\ : ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
ie \)\\ 1% DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
ex <| | STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


Mr) SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
COS ADORESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHAGA,N.Y3 


FOR SALE. 


The late Judge W. B. C. Pearsons’ Guernsey stock farm 
of 200 acres at Southampton, Mass. Fine large two-story 
house, cattle, horse, tobacco and corn barus. Bor 4talls, 
carriage,tool and ice houses. Two silos, and full equipped 
with most modern machinery and tools. ‘arm now 
stocked with 40 cattle, 12 horses, 10 swine, 200 hens. Spring 
water, windmill, aud reservoir. Business dairying, butter 
market.of 40 customers established; school, 34 mile; church 
and postoftice, 1 mile; Holyoke, 45,000 inhabitants, 7 miles; 
Westfield, 5 miles; Easthampton, Williston seminary pre! 
paratory school, 5 miles. An exceptional opportunity for 
stirring farmer. For particulars write MRs. W. B. C. 
PEARSONS, Holyoke, Mass. 























Hich Grape "98 MODELS 
Same grade as agenis se)! for 
¢s. We have no agents but sell 
irect to the rider at manu- 
facturers’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
els. Best material, super!) flnish 
Guaranteed against acci- 
dents as wellas defects. We 


$ 34.50 ship with privilege of examina- 
tion, bey, pa aw charyves ew 
j money tl 0 
ACME — rivtppesemiod: Weil for tatstore 
ACME CYCLE Co. 
Bicycles. 129 Main St., ELKHART. IND. 





RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


You can get a constant stream of water 
delivered to your buildings from 






stream or spring by means of this 
engine. 
RUNS ITSELF. 
NEVER STOPS. 
Send your conditions 
for catalogue and guar- 


anteed estimate. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St.,New York 





THE VANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Builds 100 Fires 
with 3c. of oil. Ne 
kindlings. Warranted 
8 years. Greatest Seller for Agents ever invented. Sample with 
terms prepaid, 15c. YANKEE KINDLER CO., OLNEY, ILL. 37, Sta. P. 
HORSES Recipes for Sore pm a Nerve and Bone 
s Liniment, and for ing off Warts in ten 
minutes. All three sent by mail for $1.00. Guarantee to 
give satisfaction. 8S. P. SEA WELL, P. M., Bensalem, N. ©. 











HE WORST PUZZLE OUT—The Yukon Dog—ie 
each—3 for 10c—Stamps taken. JOHN E. PATTEN, 
1224 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUGAR BEET SEE quarter acre trial lot. Mailed, 


ostage paid, with directions. Sow Now! AUGUST 
ROLKER & SONS, 52 Dey St.. NEW YORK. 





The best Strains. Send #1 for 





preserves the harness. BIC 
PROFITS TO ACENTS. 
Also Europe’s Best Sheep Dip. 
Write to ALFRED H ANDRESEN & 00., Hinncapolis, Minn. 


PIGS—CHESHIRE & ESSEX. 


For mesemyene ig es and Show-Record, write 





Ouaquaga, Broome Co., N. ¥- 











HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OO® 
T FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THB 

‘PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 

















AMERICAN MAIZE PROPAGANDA 


Organize State Auxiliaries at Once. 
SEC B. W. SNOW, MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 





The Lilinois state auxiliary of the propa- 
ganda is now organized, and I believe the 
plan there worked out might be followed to 
advantage in the other states. Of course local 


conditions in each state may suggest some 
needed modifications, but I would suggest 
that organization in every state be effected at 
once upon somewhat similar lines. The na- 
tional committee man for Illinois appointed 
a state executive committee, assigning one 


representative to each of the following inter- 
ests: Commercial, railroads, state bankers’ 
association, state board of agriculture, state 
farmers’ institutes, state dairy association, 
state grange, the press. The national com- 
mittee man is himself a member of this exec- 
utive committee. The members of this com- 
mittee for Illinois are: Samuel W. Allerton, 
Chicago; W. C. Brown, VP, CB&QRR, 
Chicago; E. J. Parker, cashier State Savings 
Loan & Trust Co, Quincy; A. D. Barber, 
member board of agriculture, Hamilton; E. 
S. Fursman, El Paso; D. W. Wilson, editor 
Elgin Dairy Report, Elgin; Oliver Wilson, 
master state grange, Magnolia; Victor F. 
Lawson, proprietor the Record, Chicago. 

This committee met, elected Mr Allerton 
chairman, authorizing him to name a special 
committee on finances,and appointed as a com- 
mittee on local organization one man for each 
of the 51 senatorial election districts in the 
state. This executive committee will have 
general charge of the work in the state, and 
will work with the national organization. 
The local committee will have charge of the 
organization of local branches 1m accordance 
with the plan outlined in American Agricult- 
urist of April 2. In selecting the state execu- 
tive committee,effort was made to secure men 
of prominence in their respective fields. 

I suggest that the national committee man 
of each state decide what interests should be 
represented in his state organization, make 
the appointments and call a meeting at an 
early date so aa to get the local committee at 
work forming local organizations as soon as 
possible. The statement of’ organization and 
objects, which appears on back of the sta- 
tionery furnished each committee man, will 
serve in a general way to show what we pro- 
pose to do. The national executive com- 
Inittee gave each member full authority to or- 
ganize his state upon such lines as best suited 
his conditions, and I have explained the pro- 
cedure in Illinois simply as a suggestion. It 
is essential that the state organization be 
completed now as quickly as possible, and I 
trust that it will be taken up as soon as con- 
venient. 


snsnstieiieigiiligintiancttes 

The Mercersburg (Pa) academy offers prizes 
of $75, $25 and $10 to its students for the best 
essays on corn. This is a much better subject 
for prize essays than most of the theory dis- 
cussed in institutions of learning. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


A Boom in Sugar Cane. 








An immense impulse to the cane suyar in- 
dustry has been given by the Dingley tariff. 
In the old sugar belts of Louisiana, many 
plantations are being improved, small sugar- 
houses are giving way to central sugar facto- 
ries with all modern improvements, the value 
of sugar plantations is being restored, addi- 
tional cane is being planted, and a confident- 
ly hopeful feeling prevails. With a favorable 
season, the production of cane sugar from the 
1898 crop will be the largest on record. 

An equally keen interest has been aroused 
in Florida and along the Gulf coast of Texas 
as far inland as the sugar cane is known to 
thrive. Numerous localities in these sections 
are making great efforts. to secure sugar- 
houses, notably at Brazos and Richmond, 
Texas and near Miami, southern Florida. At 
the latter point, an immense drainage and rec- 
lamation scheme is being pushed that will 
bring over a hundred thousand acres of the 
finest muck lands into cultivation. Numerous 
other points in Florida and Texas offer to 
grow from 1000 to 5000 acres of cane if a sug- 
ar mill is established to work up the crop. 

The war scare is unfortunately distracting 
attention from these new enterprises,and may 
prevent their development this year. We 
cordially urge capitalists, machinery builders 
and others interested in cane sugar to investi- 
gate these propositions, for the localities in- 
terested are willing and able to offer most lib- 
eral inducements to secure sugar mills. Some 
of these propositions are so attractive that 








LIVE AGRICULTURAL TOPICS 


the enterprise sbould return from 25 to 50 % 
profit the second year. Planters are willing 
to furnish cane for the first year at a merely 
nominal price to get tie business started, 
and they can well afford to do so. 





Beet Growers Active in New York.—Work 
with sugar beets will be pushed by the N Y 
state department of agriculture, which fur- 
nishes free seed to experimenters. ‘he work 
has been divided between the two experiment 
stations. The state station at Geneva wiil 
conduct the tests in the counties of Wayne, 
Yates, Schuyler, Onturio, Seneca, Cayuga, Os- 
wego, Onondaga, Oneida, Madison, Cortland, 
Kings, Queens and Suffolk. The Cornell sta- 
tion at Ithaca has charge of Niagara, Orleaus, 
Monroe, Genesee, Livingston, Wyoming, Erie, 
Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, Allegany, Steuben, 
Chemung, Tompkins,Tioga and Broome coun- 
ties. The work under the care of the state 
Station et Geneva will be tnoroughly in- 
spected by a competent representative, who 
will practically do nothing else during the 
next two or three months. 





Spanish Moss a Clarifier.—Cane juice as it 
flows from the mill, if filtered through the com- 
mon, Spanish moss, will produce beautiful 
white sugar free from all impurities simply b 
boiling. The sugar is slightly cream colored. 
This important discovery was made by Prof 
H. E. Stockbridge,chemist of the Florida agri- 
cultural college and director of its experiment 
station. The details of the process will soon 
be presented in a bulletin now on the press. 
Prof Stockbridge states that he is more than 

leased with the results of hi8 investigations 

ut does not consider the matter as at pres- 
ent finished by any meaus. The method has 
been put to the test of practical use by several 
Syrup and sugar makers in Florida with en- 
tire success and satisfaction in each case. 





A Good Location Offered.—We are going in 


for a beet sugar factory and want all the in- 
formation obtainable. We offer the capitalist 
who has the technical knowledge, or the tech- 
nical man who wants help to capital, coal at 
55c per ton in front of boilers; abundant wa- 
ter from Kickapoo creek; lime within four 
miles of the factory site, and three townships 
of the most fertile land in Illinois, with rail- 
roads in four directions to bring in beets and 
take out sugar if three towuships are not 
enough.—[W. J. Phelps, Elmwood, Ill. 


CHILTON 
PAINT. 


Be fair to yourself and to us. 
We believe we manufacture 
the best paint inthe world. A 
recent visitor to our factory 
asked if we didn’t ‘“‘make it too 
good,” 

We believe that we can save 
you money, time and annoy- 
ance, and furnish you helpful 
suggestions for painting your 
buildmgs either inside or out. 
You do not need an expert 
to mix our paints—we do that 
for you, employing the best 
experience and machinery ; we 
do it better than is possible 
by hand with a paddle. 

If you are going to paint 
anything from a house to a car- 
riage, let us send you our paint 
literature and suggestions. 


CHILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
69 Cortlandt Street. New York. 
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Corn 


responds readily to proper fertilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and larger grain 
are sure to result from a liberal use of fer- 
tilizers containing at least 7% actual 


Potash. 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 





“ALPHA DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
\ have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 

aranteed superior to all 
Peitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities. 
More than 125,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others com- 
bined. All styles and sizes— 
$50.—to $225.—Save $5.—to $10.— 
per cow per year over any 
setting system, and $3.—to. $5.— 
, per cow per ear 

Overany imitating 

separator. 

ew and improved 

® machines for 1898. Send 

for new Catalogue con- 

taining a fund of up-to- 

date dairy informa- 
tion. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 


















CABLED FIELD AND 

HOC FENCE 
With or without lower cable tested, OF bled Fogltsy. 
—— and poe ay tect e 


DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL 


Columbia Plows. 


Chilled plows for all conditions of soil. Our swivel 
plow is best for side hill land, or for plowing flat land 
without a “dead furrow.” Has 
automatic lock and jointer. We 










make our casts Sam 
ings of entirely 
new charcoal - E — 

iron from our own mines—no scrap iron, That’s why 
our shares outwear three of any other make, Ask 
your dealer about them. Send for circular. 


COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 
Copake Iron Works (Columbia Co.), New York. 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
oe beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
et. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don’t buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than!: 













Ammonia. -... 8} per cent. 
Nitrogen 7 percent. 
Protein ... 43 per cent. 


Kednepadeeses esos eecnneseuns 9 percent. 

Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. . 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 
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Afton, Chenango Co, April 18—The make 
of maple sugar is very small this year. Some 
gathered 1n their buckets before the first of 
April. Those that left them out through the 
cold spell in April made a little more. Frost 
was all out of ground and farmers plowed be- 
fore the middle of March. There is a strong or- 
ganization of the Five States milk producers’ 
union here, over 40 members. The town is 
well represented in the union by I. W. Seely. 
Hay is still in little demand. Grain of all 
kinds has advanced in price since last fall. 
Cows are lower and thereis a great demand 
for dry and farrow cows. The acreage of po- 
tatoes will be greatiy increased over last 
year. Corn and oats will be about the same. 

Covert, Seneca Co, April 18—There has 
been more spring wheat sown this year than 
usual. Almost every farmer has sowed a 
small piece. There have been very few oats 
sown as yet. Winter wheat and rye are look- 
ing very well. The maple sugar season was 
very short and very poor this spring. Farm 
labor is rather scarce, wages running from 
$18 to 20 per month. Hay is worth from 4 to 
9 per tun. Oats are worth 32c per bu. 


Caton, Steuben Co, April 19—Little farm- 
ing was done in March. Winter grain, rye 
and wheat wintered well and look fine. Pre 
arations are being made for active wor 
Plowing is being pushed and some farmers 
are finishing marketing their potatoes which 
command from 75 to 80c per bu. Hay, though 
very plentiful, brings $6 to 8 per ton. Cows 
are selling at auctions and private sale at 30 
to 40 each. Butter commands a good price, 
ranging from 18 to 20c per lb. The creamery 
run by C. E. Bower is doing a thriving busi- 
ness. He has already iaid the foundation fora 
skimming station and anticipates a heavy in- 
crease in his trade this coming summer. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, April 18—At 


Stephen Snook’s auction, Apml 14, 68 cows 
were sold, average price $55 per bead. Farm- 
ers are pushing their plowing. Some roads 
have been scraped and nicely graded. A new 
schoolhouse is being built on West mountain 
in place of the one recently burned. 


Grafton, Rensselaer Co, April 19—Farmers are 
plowing,drawing manure and sowing oats. Al- 
worth Johnston runs a United States sep- 
arator. Farmers are making fences and draw- 
ing stone. Some farmers are drawing hay to 
market at 40c percwt. Hens are laying well 
and eggs are low, 10c per doz. Meadows are 
looking green and some cattle are running to 
pasture. 

Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, April 19—All 
cheese factories are running and doing a good 
business. The weather has heen very fine 
during the past month. Farmers are sowing 
onions and other early vegetables. Old mead- 
ows and new seedings are looking fine and 
promise good crops. There seems to bea 
searcity of cows and high prices are offered. 
Stock has wintered well. B. B. Hinman has 
bought the 40-aecre flat farm that formeriy be- 
longed to his father. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co, April 19—Frost was 
all out and ground settled and in order for 
plowing very early this spring. Grass and 
winter grains are starting up nicely. New 
seeding is looking better this spring than it 
did last spring. Cows and sheep are very 
high. Hay and rye straw are selling very 
low at present. Apples sell at $2.50 to 3 per 
bbl. There have been quite a number of auc- 
tions. Levnard Litchfield will work Mrs C. 
La Grange’s place this year. C. La Grange 
and family have movedto Albany. Eddie G. 
Van Allen, who has been confined to his bed 
for about two years with hip disease, had an 
operation performed, Sem vEnE a large piece 
of dead bone from his leg. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co, April 18—Work with 
the farmers is far advanced, as the spring 
opened up early, and much plowing was done 
in March. Potatoes have fallen a few cents 
since March 15. The gepreral agent for the 
Rome beet sugar factory has been here and 
made arrangements with the local agent to 
contract,for 500 acres of beets. Wheat is look- 
ing fine. Grape trimming is about over. The 
outlook seems to be good for a large acreage 
of beans and potatoes. 


South Salem, April 19—James Wilson and 
John F. Bouton sowed oats See the first 
week of April. A number have made garden, 

utting in peas,lettuce, onions, etc. Joseph A. 
Vebster set out about 1200 strawberry plants. 
James Wilson has planted a small piece of b - 
tatoes for the early market. New milch 
cows are in strong 


emand at $35 to 50 per 
3 





AMONG THE FARMERS 











H. T. COON, SECRETARY F S M P A. 


head. Quite a number of cheap horses are on 
the market. A number of farmers’ have 
clubbed together and sent for northern grown 
seed potatoes to change seed and secure new 
varieties. Road makers are out at work. 
Quite a large number of apples, peaches, pears, 
plums and small fruits are being set out this 
spring. 

Stafford, Genesee Co, April 19 —The ad- 
vance to $5 per ton has induced farmers to 
to sell their cabbage crop which is now being 
delivered to be shipped. Wheat and grass are 
looking fairly well, although dry weather bas 
prevailed for two months. The apple prospect 
is promising, while simall fruits are thought 
to be badly affected by the cold weather ear- 
ly in April. Potatoes are searce and are be- 
ing marketed at 60 to Tie per bu. Hay isin 
little demand and sells at 5 to 7 per ton. 
Milch cows are scarce and extra good are 
bringing 50 to 55. There will be a large sur- 
plus of fodder. 


Creamery Promoters are at work in Steuben 
Co. A correspondent at Savona writes of an 
agent who is raising $4600 to start a creamery 
there, and adds: ‘*This is not a dairy section, 
there are not many cows here,we have no ice, 
the season will be far advanced before the 
creamery will be able to commence business, 
and it looks as though it would be detrimental 
to the farmers instead of sucha help as is rep- 
resented.’’ We do not know what firm of 
creamery outtitters are back of this scheme, 
but American Agriculturist would strongly 
advise Steuben farmers, as well as those in 
other sections, to investigate the subject thor- 
oughly before going into a creamery, getting 
quotations from different outfitters and mak- 
ing sure that they get the most for their 
money. It would be wiser to delay until next 
fall rather than make a bad start. Unless the 
Savona farmers are going to have a very large 
creamery, and judging from what our corre- 
spondent says, the number of cows wonld not 
warrant this, it would seem that $4600 was 
an unnecessarily large investment. We would 
always get figures from the creamery outfitters 
who advertise in American Agriculturist, es- 
pecially the De Laval Separator Co of 43 Cort- 
land street, New York,and the Vermont Farm 
Machine Co of Bellows Falls, Vt, in competi- 
tion with othe1s before Signing any contracts. 
It is a decidedly ‘‘fresh’’ transaction te take up 
a creamery proposition on any one agent’s say 
so without inviting bids from two or more 
outfitters. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co, April 19—Many 
oats have been sowed and some potatoes 
planted. There will be mvre potatoes planted 
than last year. The Scranton milk combine 
is to put up a condensing plant at Laplume, 
one mile from this place. Fruit buds have 
held their own through the late cold weather. 
La ig we is good for all kinds of fruit. 

. Manchester has taken 51 chickens from 
four hens set from the 14th to the 24th of March 
on 13 eggs each, 52 eggs in all. Who can beat 
it? The variety is Buff Plymouth Rocks set 
in a setting room with feed and water where 
they could come off and help themselves at 
their pleasure. 


Springhill, Fayette Co, April 19—The re- 
cent freezing killed all fruit buds, including 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 
RIZE STOCK—Barred Rocks, Buff Cochins, White and Silver 
Wyandottes, Bro. l.eghorns, Biack Minorcas. White Brahmas, 


Pekin and Rouen Ducks, 13 eggs, 1 50. MODEL DAIRY AND 
POULTRY FARM, Rahway, N. J 


M45 APLEHURST. Duke of York, Lt. Brahmas, B. P. Rocks, 

Black Minorcas, Pekin Ducks, Bronze Turkeys are ' oe for 
size and eggs. $1.00 per 15, 75c perll, $1.00 per 9 egg _. 
DOOK, Ruseellville, Tenn. 





\GGS Pa three thorough bre a Buff varieties, ‘La e horns, Wyan- 
dottes, Plymouth Rocks, 15 Eggs, one dollar. ‘Circulars free, 
HOWARD EDMONDS, Annandale, New Jersey. 


|i» conga! one b hite Leghorns, Buff end. Ww hite Plymouth 
2) ze. extra layers. Winners, 15 Warranted eggs, 
5 w. BRU Cc K ART, 





#1, eonaeted. Lititz, Pa. 

66¢\LIMAX” Poultry Netting. Strong est and best, cheapest in the 
end. Prices low. freight paid. Send stamp for price-list and 

g2mples. JAMES S. CASE, Colchester, Ct. 


Be FF COCHIN and Black Lanashan eggs, $1.00 per 13. Trio 
Buff Cochins, Cockerel, Pullet and Hen, @4.50. DR. I. M. 
Ww WITMER, Conestoga, Pa, 




















Pigeons. 











( VARIETIES FANCY POU 1 TRY E EGGS. Ger- 
man Hares. Natural-colored 60-page book, 5cents. J. A, 
BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 
fear ao. LAND Turkey Eggs, $1.50 per 11. Pekin duck, 
$2.00 for 33; $5.00 per 10. W. L. MORTH- 
LAND? 4 prnficidO. 
‘GGS THAT WILL HATCH, Light Brahmas. White Wyan- 


dottes, Pekin Ducks; $1 per 13. WILLIAM DYKE, Effing- 


ham, lil. 


HOROU GHBRED Rose Cc omb W hite Le 


aS greatest layers,26 








eggs, $1. Hatch guaranteed. E. JONE S, North He artland, Vt. 
EST STRAINS White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks; FE ers, $1.25, 
15; $2.00, 30. Address HUMMEL BROS., Polk, Wis. 





~ 1d 29s; #1: 8: male comb Brow n Leg ghorns, Forsy th ‘strain. 
15 . FRANK PULVER, Husteds, N. Y. 





oF COMB White Leghorns, Eggs, $1 per 26. Fine Stock. J. 


CAMPBELL, Smithfield, Penna. 

















Vy HITE TURKEYS. Stock and Eges. Circulars. STANLEY 
WILLIAMS, Kennedy, N. Y. 
NDREW RIDDELL. Goomgune, N. Y. Buff Rocks, Buff 
Wvyandottes, Eggs. 15, $1. 
Pw Ts bd CATALOGUE—All varieties. Free. BLACK- 
LL, Nelson. F Pa. 
OUDAN EGGS--$1 per 13. JOHN B. PEELLE, Bloom- 


ington, O. 





LIVE STOCK. 


EGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS. Iam now booking orders 
ror Spring Farrow and Fall Shoats, Sows and Boars not akin. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. SMITH HARDING, Westfield, Mass. 





F°8s§ SALE—Handsome, sound, kin: i, sure, four-year-old Per- 
cheron stallion for sale cheap. C. R. MELLEN, Geneva, N. Y. 





. 
bow ready for service. from the 


YOR SALE—Poland-China 
. WILSON, Pylesville, Md. 


best strains, @l0 each. E. 








AMES W. MULLEN, Auburn, N. Y., Poland-China Pigs, 
@5 each; Black Minorca eggs, 13, $1; 30, $2. 





Bz AGIAN HARES—Standard bred, $3 pair. NATHAN 


HARPLESS, Landenberg, Pa. 
| ae 





Sak. E—14 Tame Deer. JOHN G. MILLER, Burlington, 





FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


OTATOES—25_ barrels each, Sir Walter Raleigh, Enormous, 

New Queen, Uncle Sam and Carmans 1 and 3}, $2.0) per bar- 

rel. Choice stock. Write at once for circular. SMIT H’S POTA- 
TO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. 


RANDYWINE. Marshall, Holland, Greenville, Tennessee, 

Lady Thompson, Parker Earle, Mary, Mitchells, Gandy, $2 

per M. Glen Mary, $4. First-class plants. WM. PERRY, Col- 
spring. Del. 








000,000 Strawberry Plants,lowest prices. Thoroughbred Poultry. 
9 Catalogue free. CEDAR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass. 


MISCELLANE EOUS. 


Wy sarap position as as foreman or orasa hand on a stock or 
zrain farm. stock farm pret pferred. Experienced cattle feeder; 








best of references. Address W. L. DAVIS, P. O. Box 21, Mait- 
land, Mo. 
NERTAIN CURE for drunkenness ea and the tobacco habit. Safe 
J home remedy. Send stamp for particulars, MRS. E. L. BEN- 


NETT, McDonalds Mill, Virginia. 





jy EEDERS and Cultivators. We recommend “Success Weeders” 
and “Planet Jr.” Cultivators. Write for prices on them, 
JAMES 8S. CASE, Coichester, Ct. 


ISHWASHING MACHINE, wash and ‘ ay og perfectlyin 
Three minutes, Particulars by MRS. A. L. BENJAMIN, 
Tully Valley, N. Y. 


Several 
Good Orders. 


I received a number of inquiries and several good 
orders from my advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of the American Agriculiurist. I consider your 

aper a splendid advertising medium. I think the 
| a mers should use it more liberally. 











apples. Many have planted potatoes. Over 
100 bu of spring wheat has been sown in this 
townsbip. Some oats have been sown. Win- 
ter wheat is makinga poor showing. Stock has 
been turned on the pastures. J. T. Campbell 
has returned from Crawford county, where he 
had been looking for a location. Potatoes 
85c, eggs 9c, butter 16c, wheat 90c, oats 30c. 


Favorable Reports—Secretary Edge says: 
‘*Reports received at the department of agri- 











culture at Harrisburg indicate a much less 
serious loss to the fruit crop by the recent 
cold wave thag had been foreshadowed. ‘The 
effect of the cold was very irregular. In the 
higher sections the damage done to fruit was 
hardly appreciable, but in lower sections, 
where there was considerable moisture, con- 
siderable damage resulted. In the colder lat- 
itude of the state there was no injury at all, 
as the fruit buds were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced.’’ 


To Make the Institute Schedule—Prof John 


Hamilton, deputy secretary of agriculture of 
Pennsylvania, is now sending out notices to 
local members of the state board and mem- 
bers of each of the county agricultural. horti- 
cultural and other o1ganizations, asking them 
to meet in the county commissioner’s office 
the second Tuesday in June and select the 
places for holding the farmers’ institutes the 
ensuing season. Under recent legislation the 
state will next year expend $12,500 on farm- 
ers’ institutes. 





Secretary Coon. 





Farmers throughout the five states from 
which milk is shipped to Greater New York 
were delighted with the pictures of President 
Loomis and his tarm in American Agricul- 
turist last week. They feel that under such 
leadership the Five States milk producers’ as- 
sociation should in time be a success. The 
above photograph of H. T. Coon of Little 
York, Cortland county, N Y, secretary of the 
FSMP A, is also indicative of the character 
which Mr Coon has established during the 37 
years of his life. Born at Homer, N Y, in 
1861 and brought up on a farm, he was grad- 
uated from Homer academy with high honors, 
and taught school for years. Fortwo years 
he was bookkeeper in the First national bank 
of Homer, stumped the county for the temper- 
ance presidential candidate, has been a mem- 
ber of the local grange and its master for sev- 
eral years, a member of the Methodist church 
25 years and active in all good works. In 
1886, Mr Coom bought the farm where he now 
lives, and has made a success of it, milk for 
market being his special money crop. He has 
therefore always been interested in organized 
effort to improve the milk producers’ condi- 
tion. Underthe old organization he wasa 
director of the Little York union for six years 
and was sent by it to attend the meeting at 
New York of the FS M P Ain January. Up- 
on his retusn, he went to work in earnest 
and organized local sections at Tully, Preble, 
Little York, Homer, Cortland and Blodgett’s 
Mills. He was a delegate to Scranton, March 
5, when the route urion was organized for 
the D, L & W, and was there elected a direct- 
or in the central association. Atits meeting 
in New York, March 11, against his earnest 
protest, Mr Coon was unanimously elected 
secretary of the FS MPA and has since 
been ‘‘everlastingly whooping it up.’’ We re- 
gret to learn that Mr Coon is threatened with 
typhoid fever, but his family hope he will soon 
recover. Meanwhile we presume that appli- 
cations addressed to him at Little York, N Y, 
for organizers’ circulars can be promptly 
filed. But his correspondence will have to 
wait a few days. 


Five States [flilk Producers’ Association, 








Organizing Local Sections. 


The officers of the association are actively 
engaged in promoting the work of completing 
the organization of the various local branches, 
At a recent meeting of the executive commit- 
tee in Deposit, N Y, the home of Pres A. G. 
Loomis, every member was present, also Wil- 
liam Hymer and O. J. Ward, of the finance 
committee, and Irving Holcomb, who will as- 
sist in forming new sections. Organizers are 
being sent out to carry on this work toward 
early completion. It was voted that every lo- 
cal section which has not already done so, be 
requested to send in at once to the treasurer, 
C. H. Manwaring of Trestle, N Y, its quota 
of dues, or 50c for each member, so that ar- 
rangements as planned may be carried out. 

‘*If any director, or the representative of 
any route union, local section or member of 
the association as a whole can_ help in organ- 
izing a section, please do so,’’ writes Secreta- 
ry mm. E Coon. ‘It you need an organizer 
to stimulate the work in your neighborhood 
and enlist the interest of producers and ship- 
pers, please say so. Copies of the constitu- 
tion, circulars of instruction, blanks, etc, will 
be sent now to the various shipping sections if 
only we are furnished with the names and ad- 
dresses of those to whom they should go.’’ 


NOTES FROM THE INTERIOR. 
I see by American Agriculturist. that the 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


work of organizing the local sections of the 
FSM P A1s progressing tinely. To new sec- 
tions now being formed I would say, be very 
careful in the selection of your officers. If you 
have a man uf large business experience he 
probably has knowlege that would be of serv- 
ice to him more than he could have if he had 
always followed the farm. In any case do not 
select men who are not milk slippers. They 
know nothing of the difficulties we have to 
contend with, neither have they the interest 
that shippers have. Some would say this is 
needless advice, yet this very thing has been 
done, as unreasonable as it seems. The more 
milk a man ships, the wore interest he would 
naturally have. After organizing,the surplus 
milk, I think, would be the most perpiexing 
question. One delegate at New York spoke 
along this line, urging the location of cream- 
eries on the various lines to work up the sur- 
plus. This would necessitate so much ma- 
chinery that I think we could not do it advan- 
tageously. Rather, have as little surplus as 
possible, every one taking care of his own pro- 
portion.—[R. H. Atkinson, Wyoming Co, Pa. 





There has been a hot tine over tht summer 
price of milk in the Boston market. The con- 
tractors who monopolize the wholesale trade 
wished to buy the milk at lower prices than 
last year and would pay only butter price for 
all the surplus instead of paying the full price 
for a small per cent of the surplus. The New 
England milk producers’ union, consisting of 
some 2300 producers, who represent nearly 
three-fourths of the supply, demanded the 
same terms as last year. The contractors final- 
ly granted the same price, accepted the un- 
ion’s demands about fixing the price at which 
butter should be sold to milk shippers, agreed 
notto extend their railroad milk routes or to 
take on new shippers, and agreed to submit 
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to the Massachusetts state board of arbitration 
the dispute over the adjustment of price for sur- 
lus milk. The price from April 1 to Oct 1 will 


) 
Se 3lc per can of 8% qts lai 


down at the de- 


oe in Boston with a discount of from 5 to 
12¢ per can at country stations according to 


distance from market. 


This discount covers 


freights and contractors’ commission for the 


general expenses and profits. The state 


board 


refused to arbitrate, claiming that the dispute 


was outside their legal province, but the 


union 


brought the matter before the governor and 
the legisiature, and the board came to its 


wilk. 
- re 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, receipts normal, demand de- 


void of special feature. The exchange 
remains 24c P qt, but producers in the 


price 
inte- 


rior are oiten obliged to accept an important 


fraction of a cent under this. 
surplus price is $1.19 P can of 40 ats. 
Receipts by rail and other sources in 


The average 


40. 


cans for the week ending Apr 18 were as fol- 





lows: : 
._ Fluid Cream Con- 
milk densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 28,442 801 464 
N Y Central. 14,363 171 181 
N Y. Ont & West, 25,347 1,199 —_ 
West Shore. 13,575 462 409 
N Y. Sus and West, 12.104 181 71 
N ¥ & Putnam. 3.101 — — 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 ~ 
Long Island, 595 = _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 ~ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 - _ 
Total receipts. 160,517 3,451 1,125 
Daily av this week, 22,931 493 161 
Daily av last week, 23,055 428 181 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,940 452 177 
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The unsurpassed sale of Bradley’s Fertilizers in Ohio 
is due to the fact that they always produce the largest 
possible crops of superior quality vegetables, as the fol- 


I am thoroughly pleased. 


average yield of a little over 600 bushels per acre. 


We have fertilizers of every brand, for all crops, but 
all of only one quality—the ‘* Bradley quality’ ’—which 
all the world admits is the highest quality known, the 
standard of excellence everywhere. 


Sedetisdeeisetisdietiedietiett 


MAcEDONIA, OHI0, Nov. 16, 1897. 


WELLINGTON, OHIO, Oct. 5, 1897. 
I used 400 lbs. per acre of Bradley’s Potato and Root’ Phosphate, and 
from 14 acres have harvested 8,500 bushels of first-class onions, making an 


















_, Bradley” S 
”™ Fertilizers 








J. H. McCALL. 


J. L. CHAPMAN. 










Western Branch, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


lowing letters testify :— 
I used 500 Ibs. per acre of Bradley’s Fertilizer on my 25 acre potato 
field, and harvested 3,500 bushels of satisfactory size potatoes, with which 
eo 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE, BOSTON. 


etthethttits 






N. Y. Branch, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HE Best There Is In Paint.” 
H. W. Johns’ ASBESTOS Liquid Paint 


SEND FOR GAMPLES, SUGGESTIONS, ETC. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot - 
1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
— - ——— « —_— = - 
Chicago......... 1.09 | -75%4| “30 | 2454) "26 17 
New York ....../1.07 | 80 | .36 | .29%| .31%} .22% 
ee, eee a B. .39 | .32 | 35 26 
Toledo ..........|1.03 | M4 | 31 | 24%) .27%) .18 
St Louis......... | .99 | 93 | .28 | .21%y! 27 | .19 
Minneapolis ...)1.01 | .7449} .29 ~- -26 a 
*San Francisco) 1.50 [1.37 | 1.15 | .9744) 1.25 |1.22% 
London ......... 11.15 | .89%4) .46 345, | — a 


*Per cental. Other prices p bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, 


Oats 








No2 grades} Wheat Corn | 
EN cach cckel 1.09 30% | 26 
(| eer 85Y, 32 2314 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U 8S AND CANADA 


This week | Last week | One yr ago 


Wheat, bu, | 29,154,000 |” 30,179,000 | 36,979,000 — 
Corn ......-| 34,917,000 40, 100.000 24,103,000 
ER cinckoxa | 12,746,000 | 13,540,000 | 13,657,000 


At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
higher and excited, accompanied by usual re- 
actions, May and new crop deliveries both sell- 
ing at substantially better prices than anything 
recently touched. The contract grade for 
May delivery sold at one time at $115 P bu; 
and: July better than 89 before there was 
positive reaction. Then followed a quick 
break through vigorous selling by specu- 
lative nolders. The war talk has been per- 
haps the most potent factor in causing ad- 
vances, Europe buying cash wheat freely, ev- 
idently fearing interruption to the normal 
movement. Added to the buliish influences 
of this character caine the intensification of 
the news relating to damage tothecrop in Cal 
by reason of hot northern winds. 

In corn moderate interest has been dis- 
played,the price last week working up a shade 
more than lc before special reaction took 
place. The legitimate situation is not partic- 
ularly changed, but this cereal has sympa- 
thized somewhat with wheat, receiving some 
support from people who evidently’ consider 
corn low on its merits. Arrivals are fair, and 
advices point to a continuously liberal move- 
ment from the country. Foreign markets 
show moderate strength and the shipping de- 
mand is fair on both domestic and export ac- 
count. Freight rates remain low in nearly all 
positions. No 2 mixed 30@3lc # bu in store 
or May delivery, and 31@32c July. Choice 
yellow and white corn usual premium over 
mixed lots. 

Oats dull and lifeless much of the time. 
Some reports indivate that the new crop from 
the soutiwent has not germinated well. Ex- 
porters are in the market but want the grain 


at low prices. No 2in store quotable at 
264@27c P bu, choice white up to 29c and bet- 
ter. September oats have been selling around 


21@23c, this of course contemplating the ’98 
crop. 

Rye has shown a little more life, selling up 
1@2c te a basis of 52@53c P bu for No 2 eash; 
May much the same range. More inquiry tor 
futures but cash trade small. 

A feature of the barley market has been the 
unusually small offerings, making quotations 
to some extent purely nominal. The transac- 
tions showed a slightly higher range,although 
buyers were not disposed to bid against each 
other fur the meager supply. Feed barley and 
low grade malting 34@37c ® bu, good to 
choice 40@45c. 

Timothy seed advanced 10@15c last week to 
a basis of $2 80@2 85 P ctl for prime cash,and 
2 75@2 80 for new crop, Sept delivery. Re- 
ceipts small and a moderate demand from 
usual buyers. Clover quiet with contract prime 
around 4 70@4 75 ¥ ctl. Hungarian 65@80c, 
ordinary millet 60@80c, other grass descrip- 
tions dull. 

At New York, a feature of the grain mar- 
ket is the enormous movement on foreign ac- 
count. In spite of higher prices exports have 
been phenomenally large, this applying to 
wheat, corn and oats. Exporters, fearing in- 
ternational war, are making every effort to get 
breadstuffs across the water tu avoid possible 
interruption. Wheat has been greatly unset- 
tled, No 2 red in store selling last week as 
high as $1104 ® bu, breaking sharply, sub- 
sequently recovering in part to figares well 
above a dollar. Cern stronger under better 
export demand with No 2 mixed in store 354c 

bu. Oats more active, No2in store 303@ 
3le P bu, good to fancy white clipped 36@39c. 
State rye 554@56c P bu on track. Clover seed 
5@6 P 100 lbs, timothy 2 75@3 50. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


| Cattle | 








Hogs Sheep 





1898| 1897} 1898 


1897 | 1898| 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. | $5.40) $5.50) $4.00 


$4.15) $4.40) $5.15 





New York..... | 5.40] 5.25] 4.25] 4.25) 5.00) 5.25 
WEMODO vc. nc rcess secs | 5.50) 5.50) 4.05] 4.30) 4.25) 5.50 
Kansas City ......... | 5.25) 5.15, 3.90, 3.90) 4.65) 4.60 
Pittaburg .... 0.0.00 | 5.20] 5.25) 4.00! 4.30) 4.30) 4.85 





At Chicago, the cattle market has been in 
a position rather unsatisfactory to salesmen, 
declining last week 15@30c before there was 
any show of recovery. The demand is fair 
but not urgent, while receipts are _ liberal, 
stimulated to some extent by the recent crt in 
freight rates from points further west. Daily 
offerings have met rather indifferent response 
on the part of export buyers, who claim the 
foreign situation is not favorable, taking into 
account the prices demanded here for choice 
to fancy beeves. Medium weights, if well 
finished, have been selling relatively better 
than ordinary heavy cattle. Choice to fancy 
native steers are quotable at $5@5 40, but 
sales of butcher weights are largely at 4 25@ 
490. The Euglish markets bave been holding 
close to 10}@1lc ® tb for American steers es- 
timated dressed weight, or fully lc under the 
price of a year ago. 


Fey export steers, $5 25@5 40 Poor to fey bulls, $2 50@4 00 
“ood to ch, 1150 to 1450 Canners, 2 25@3 00 
lbs, 400@515 Feeders, 3 75@4 85 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 23@4 25 
lbs, 390@4535 Calves, 300 lbs up. 2 73@4 70 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, « 40@6 00 
heifers, 415@460 Milch cows, each, 25@50 


Fair to good cows, 2 74 00 

All western points seem to be getting plenty 
of hogs and receipts at this market are fairiy 
liberal. Packers are interested buyers, but 
naturally take advantage of every good run 
and it has been difficult to spring the price 
above 4c. In fact, sales have been made 
largely at a narrow range of $3 80@395 for 
practically all weights,occasional fancy droves 
commanding a smal] premium. 

In the sheep pens lambs frequently predom- 
inate and, taking one day with another, there 
are liberal offerings of practically ail descrip- 
tions. Unshorn are relatively less firm than 
good shorn stock. Good to choice shorn sheep 
$4@4 50, choice westerns and yearlings 4 50@ 
485. Lambs 4 50@5 65, including large num- 
bers of choice Colorados near the top. 

At Pittsburg, cattle rather quiet and a 
shade lower Monday of this week when 45 
cars were on sale, against 30 a week ago. 
Quotations are as foilows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 00@5 2) Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 00 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 4754495 Poor to good fat cows, 225400 
Fair, 900 to 1109 Ibs, 425@4 60 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@4 40 
Common, 70) to 900 Ibs, 3 90@410 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 5@4% F’sh cows & springers, 20 00@47 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 22%4425 Veal calves, 5 00@5 50 

A moderate supply of hogs and a fair de- 
mand from the usual buyers resulted in a 
fully steady market Monday of this week 
when 25 double decks came in. Heavy 
droves sold close to4c P lb, medium $3 95, 
heavy yorkers 3 90. light do 3 80@3 85, pigs 
3 40@3 65. Sheep market rather quiet, Won 
day’s supply 20 double decks. Heavy wethers 
4@4 10,prime handy 4 20@4 25,good 4 15@4 20, 
mixed lots 3 70@4. Good to choice lambs 
4 80@4 90, heavy 4 50@4 65. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady Monday of this 
week when 140 cars arrived. Butcher steers 
$4 20@4 50, shipping 460@480 and _ tops 
5@5 25. Cows and heifers 3 50@4. Stock cat- 
tle 4@4 60. Hogs active; receipts 75 double 
decks. Yorkers 3 95@4, mediums 444 05, 
heavy droves 4 05@4 10. Sheep receipts 100 
cars, market very dull at the opening of 
this week. Muttons 3 50@4 15, and shorn 
lambs 4 50@4 75. 

At New York, cattle lacking in special 
activity and only steady in tone; arrivals 
moderate but demand not urgent. Common 
to good native steers $4 50@5 15, choice to tan- 
cy nominally 5 25@5 50. Oxen and stags 3 75 
@4 40, bulls 3@4, dry cows 275@375. Veal 
calves in good demand when choice at 5 50@ 
6 50 P 100 lbs, with poor to common 4@5. Hogs 
quiet and fuily steady at 4@4 25. Sheep quiet 
and rather easy with ordinary to choice un- 
shorn selling at 4@510 and clipped 4@4 50. 
Unshorn lambs 5 50@6 25, clipped 4 75@5 25. 
Country dressed spring lambs 2@550 ® car- 
cass. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
$55@60 ea for ordinary to fancy, two-year-old 
steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20@32. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
Grass butter is becoming a very prominent 
factor in the market. Current receipts at Chi- 
cago and New York, emanating originally 





steady. 








from the southern edge of the dairy belt, are 
beginning to show a distinctive grass flavor, 
and butter sections as far — as N E and 
central N Y are anticipating an early material 
increase in the output with improvement in 
quality. Under these conditions buyers are 
naturally conservative and unwilling to antic- 
ipate beyond immediate requirements. Prices 
are somewhat unsettled with an easy unider- 
tone, this extending to both dairies and 
creameries. The domestic consumption of 
butter is liberal in the aggregate, while the 
export trade is only fair. 

New York State—At Albany, moderate sup- 
ply, prices easy. HKest cmy 19@20c P lb, N Y 
state cmy 16@19c, western 15@19c, N Y dairy 
15@19¢, imt factory 17c.—At Syracuse, ch cmy 
2lc P lb, prints 224c, dairy 18@20c. 

At New York, Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 19c lb, firsts 18@184c, sec- 
onds 17@174e, N Y state fey 184@19c, firsts 
imt cmy extras 17c, firsts 


174@18c, western 
1348166, NY state dairy fey 17@17he, firsts 
163¢. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, light re- 
ceipts, no change of importance. Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 2lc P bb, 


prints 19@20c, ladle-packed extra 17c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active with prices 
Good to ch cmy 23c P 1b, prints 24c, 
dairy 12@l4c.—At Cleveland, extra cmy 
21@22c # lb, firsts 19@20c, seconds 17@18c, 
dairy fey 15@16c, ch 13@14c, store packed No 
1 12@13c.—At Cincinnati, choice Elgin emy 
214@22c P lb, O do 17@19c, dairy 12@13c. 

At Boston, moderate receipts, light demand, 
with the feeling generally weak. Vt and N 
H assorted sizes 21c # lb, northern N Y 20kc, 
western 19@20c, northern cmy firsts 19c, east- 
ern 17@20c, western firsts 18@184c, Vt and N 
H extra dairy 17@18c, N Y¥ and Vt firsts 16c, 
western 15@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Itis truly a between-seasons market in 
cheese, and factories are busily engaged pre- 
paring for the coming campaign. Storage 
stocks at such distributing points as Chicago, 
N Y and Boston are not large, but apparently 
ample for the restricted character of the de 
mand. At the same time the feeling is one of 
comparative steadiness with fully recent 
prices obtainable. On the Atlantic seaboard 
exporters are picking up odd lots for immedi- 
ate shipment, yet there is no real activity in 
this branch of the trade. 

New York State—At Albany, moderate re- 
ceipts, prices steady. Large white 8c P Ib,col- 
ored &c, small white 8§@8ic, colored 84@8 fc. — 
At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 84@10}c P lb. 

At New York, good receipts and demand, 
prices steady. market cleaning up well. N Y 
full cream large fey 8c P lb, ch 74@7#e, fair to 
good 7@7jc, common 6@6h4e, small colored 
84@8?c P lb, white 84@8ic, light skims ch 
6@6}c, part skims 6c, full skims 2@3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, good de- 
mand for fcy stuck. N Y full cream fey 84@ 
83c P ib, fair to good 74@8}c, part skims 54@6hc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet with prices 
steady. Full cream cheddars 10c ? Ib, Ohio 
flats 19c.—At Cleveland, full cream 9@9}c # 
lb, limburger 124@13c, skims 4@5c.—At Cin- 
cinnati,prime Ohio flats 8?@9c P lb,family fa- 
vorite 9c, twins 94@10c, Y A 104c, N Y ched- 
dars 9@10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


Eggs. 

At New York, liberal receipts, fair demand, 
prices nearly steady. Nearby fcy selected 10 
@10kc ® dz, western ch 10}c, southern 97@10}c, 
seconds $2 70@2 85 P case, duck eggs 18c. 

At Boston, liberal receipts, moderate de- 











A GOOD CHEAP FARM WAGON- 





In order to introduce their low metal wheels 
with wide tires, the Empire Mfg. Co., Quincy, Il. 
have placed upon the market a farmer’s handy 
wagon, sold at the low price of $19.9. The wagon 
is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels, with 4inch tires. This wagon is made of 
best material throughout, and .~! guaranteed 
forone year. Catalogue giving full description 
will be mailed upon application to the manufac- 
turers, who also furnish metal wheels at low prices, 
made any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 


We CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
STARK 





Pp you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, lll., Dansville, N\. ¥ 





mand, prices steady. Nearby and Cape fcy 
12c P dz, Vt and N H ch 104@ilc, ch eastern 
104@1lc, fair to good 10c, western 10@10jc, 
southern 10c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in liber- 
al supply and fair demand. Apples, Ben Da- 
vis ch to fcy $3 15@4 ¥ bbl, Beiawin 2 50@ 
350, Spy 2 50@2 50, Fla strawberries 16@18c6 
# qt, Cal navel oranges 2@3 # bx, seedlings 
1 75@2. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet, with prices 
steady. Western middlings 85@874c P 100 ibs, 
sharps 900, linseed vil meal $22@22 25 ton, 
rye feed 60@624c # 100 ths, screenings 25@ 
50c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, liberat supply, market in- 
differently supported. Prime hay 774@80c 8 
100 Ibs, No 1 70@75c, No & 60@65c, clover mix- 
ed 35@40c, clover 30@35c, rye straw 25@35c, 
oat straw 25@30c. 

Maple Sugar 

In spite of the earlier indication of a short 
season, moderate supplies from the new crop 
are appearing in the leading markets. The 
demand is fair, but prices shuw no general ad- 
vance over a year ago. In a number of in- 
stances makers with an established trade bave 
secured fairly good prices; but sugar and 
syrup asa rale are selling at «- moderate 
range to the big dealers and when consigned 
to commission merchants in the cities. At 
Boston, syrup must be nice to command bet- 
ter than 60c P gal, although choice heavy lots 
bring 65@70c tu possibly 2 shade more. Sugar 
in tubs and pails 5@6c ¥ tb and in cakes 7@ 
10ec. At New York, maple syrup is quiet at 
55@70c P gal, and sugar in bricks 7@9c 
® bb. 

Onions. 

At New York, arrivals and stocks appar- 
ently ample. Orange Co red 50c@$1 P ton 
yellow 75c@1 25, eastern white 4@8 P bbi, red 
1 2582, yellow 1 25@2, Bermuda 175@185 ? 
crate. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, old stock moving freely, new 
potatoes in increasing supply. L I $2 50@3 
# bbl, NJ 222 50, 2@2 37 P sack, N Y and 
western 2 12@2 50. N J sweets 4@5 P hd bbl, 
Fla Kose and Hebron prime 5@7 P bbl, Chili 
Red 4 50@5 50, seconds 350@4. Havana fair 
to prime 4@7 50. 


Poultry. 
At New York, no important change. Live 
poultry, fowls 9@i0c tb, chickens 9@10c, 


roosters 6c, turkeys 10@11c, ducks 80c P pair. 
Fresh killed, turkeys 11@12c P fb, N ¥ and 
Pa fowls 9$@10c, western 9c, western 
ducks 7@8c. Frozen, turkeys 1243@13c P bh, 
chickens 12@13c, fowls, No 1 10@10ie, No 2 
7@8c, capons No 1 15@16c, No 2 12@13c, ducks 
8@9ec, geese Sa8ic. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, southern grown more plenti- 
ful, prices uneven. NJ and L I cabbages 
$2 50@4 ¥P 100 ths, Fla cucumbers 2 50@3 50 
* crate, Norfolk asparagus 2@5 ® dz bchs, 
Fla beets 75c@1 ® bu, Fia celery 1 25@2 25 
P case, lettuce 2 50@3 ® 3-bbl bskt, radishes 


40@60, P bskt, Fla string beans 2@3 P crate, - 


Fla tomatoes 1@2 ® carrier, Jersey turnips 
75c@1 # bbl. 
The Hop Market. 

At New York, brewers are taking moderate 
quantities, yet are reported amply supplied 
and the market is quiet. The export trade is 
anything but urgent. Foreign advices indi- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


cate an easy tone in Europe. A recent sale of 
prime N Y state hops is reported at l4c. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 164@18 
Prime, 14@16 
Low to medium, 10@12 

N Y state, crop of 1896, choice, 73 @84 
Prime, 627 
Low to medium, 4@5 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897. choice, 17@18 
Prime, 15@16 
Low to medium, 9@14 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, Heo 
Prine, 54@ 

German, crop of 1897, 33@40 


Buyers estimate there are yet 10,000 bales 
and more of ’97 hops unsold in Oregon. Many 
growers have been holding fur higher prices, 
succeeding indifferently. 

I have grown 31 consecutive crops of hops 
and have been a buyer of hops 12 years. Hop 
growing is the nearest to gambling of any 
branch of agricuiture, and can be surely 
placed under the head of hazardous and fan- 
cy. I know careful growers who have lost 
three out of the last seven crops. I have 
been lucky, having grown 31 crops in succes- 
sion and never lost a crop by lice. Yet hun- 
dreds in Wisconsin have lust every dollar they 
possessed in hop growing. Spraying is costly 
and does not always kill the lice. One 
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of the most difficult points is to know 
when to sell. With our short crop of ’97 it 
looked to some as though the price would go 
away pe but there is nothing certain in hops. 
When the deadlock came between the growers 
and dealers of New York I sold my crop. 
Deaees ng « their hop. = =< (Joeete 
and can stand a pretty good fight.—|Joseph 
Newsome, Tomah, Wis. . 














the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 
Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 

put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 














The IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


IS UNEQUALLED FOR 


Close Skimming, Ease of Operating and Cleaning and Durability. 


One-Half lore Butter, 


DAKOTA, MINN., A 1898. 


Iam ) ger ty I get one-half more butter since using an Improv U. 8. than 


before. 
butter. 


J. 


think it paid for itself ina year, even at the present low price of 
Cc. DOLPHIN, 


Great Increase in Receipts. 


NEW GERMANY, MINN., Feb. 1, 1898. 


Before purchasing an Improved U.§. I mad 
25 Ibs. of butter per ad ”" —_ i ° 


week, receiving 


$0.09 per Ib., or $2.25 


After purchasing, I made 
40 Ibs. of butter per 


week, receiving 
Gain . . 


-19 per Ib., or 7.60 


_ I further recommend this machine for its ign 
frame, enclosed gears, simplicity of bowl, and ease 


of running. 
it without trouble. JOE 


Any one of my children can operate 
phot. 


Gain from Ten Cows Pays for Machine 


in One Year. > 


LEEDS CENTRE, MAINE, Jan. 27, 1898. 


The Improved U. 8. does everything to perfec- 
tion. Ishali get enough more cream from a herd 
of ten cows to pay for the machine in one year. 

GEO. W. BECKLER, 


Catalogues containing full particulars, with - 
dreds of testimonials like the above, free on son 


cation. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


















==" AGENTS 





rubbish. 






WANTED. 


zpgs Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher Leveler 


A general purpose Harrow, but 


Pre-eminently Adapted to the Preparation of Sod and Other Ground 


=== FOR CORN == 


Has no pointed teeth, and therefore no tendency to pull up sod and 


“Its various qualities fit it for an easy, rapid and efficient preparation 
of land, andin cheaply working the broad fields of a large farm into as 
fine condition as a garden.” 

Sent on Trial, to be returned at my expense if not entirely satis- 


factory. Delivered free on board at conveniently located distributing points. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J., «4 30 S. Canal St., Chicago. 
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The War Situation. 


The legislative battle between house and 
senate, Monday, was one of the hottest ever 
known. It was finally settled§ after 1 am, 
Tuesday, by the senate’s adopting by 42 to 35, 
and the house by 310 to 6, the compromise 
resolutions, the house accepting the words 
*‘are and’’ in the first paragraph and the sen- 
ate agreeing to omit from the first paragraph 
the clause, ‘‘and that the government of the 
United States hereby recognizes the republic 
of Cuba as the true and lawful government of 
that island.’’ The resolutions, as approved by 
the president: on Tuesday, are as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, 

First, That the people of the island of Cuba 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent. 

Second, That itis the duty of the United 
States to demand, and the government of the 
United States does hereby demand, that the 
government of Spain at once rejinquish its 
authority and government inthe island of 
Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces 
from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third, That the president of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval 
forces of the United States, and to call into 
the actual service of the United States the 
militia of the several states, to such extent as 
may be necessary to carry these resolutions 
into effect. 

Fourth, That the United States hereby dis- 
claims any disposition or intention to exer- 
cise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over 
said island, except for the pacification thereof, 
and asserts its determination when that is 
accomplished to leave the government and 
control of the island to its people. 

Spain is expected to refuse the president’s 
ultimatum to get out of Cuba, and it is be- 
lieved that the United States army and navy 
of invasion wil] be on its way before the end 
of the week. It is yet possible that Spain 
will recede without war. 

Plans for a War Revenue.—A plan to raise 
@ war revenue in case of need has been agreed 
upon by the republican members of the ways 
and means committee. The plan will raise 
more than $100,000,000 annually. It provides 
for an additional tax on beer of $1 per bbl,es- 
timated to yield $35,000,000; a bank stamp 
tax on the lines of the law of 1866, estimated 
to yield $3C,000,000; a duty of 3c per Ib on 
coffee and 10c per lb, on tea, and a like 
like amount of internal tax on stocks of coffee 
and tea on hand in the United States,estima- 
ted to yield $28,000,000; additional tax on to- 
bacco, expected to yield $15,000,000. The com- 
mittee also agreed to authorize the issuing of 
$500,000,090 bonds, these to be offered for sale 
at all postoftices in the United States in 
amounts of $50 each, making a great popular 
loan to be absorbed by the people. 











A Crisis in Spain.—The situation in Spain is 
very critical and a civil war is threatened in 
case the government yields to the demands of 
the United States. The Sagasta ministry is 
masons as disrupted almost to the int of 
collapse, and the dynasty is imperiled. Wey- 
ler heads the opposition and is a constant 
menace to the government. 

The Carlists threaten a return of the pre- 
tender if more concessions are made. The Car- 
lists are becoming very active and threats are 
frequent. 


American Consulate Wrecked.—The Ameri- 
can consulate at Malaga was attacked by a 
mob and every window broken and some 
damage done to the interior. The American 
escutcheon was torn down and paraded 
through the streets, but has been replaced. 
The tocal authorities afterward waited on the 
American consul with apologies. 





From Around the World.—At a meeting in 
Cleveland steps to form one of the largest 
combines in the history of the iron business 
were taken. The combination will be of man- 
ufacturers who do not use Bessemer ore, 
known as non-Bessemer men.——The North 
Pacific coast rate war is still on and all at- 
tempts to effect a settlement have failed.—— 
The report of the committee investigating the 
charges of boodling in Nebraska states that 
the state has been robbed of$1,323,000 and each 
theft 1s specified.——Great heat in California, 
April 10 and 11 did great damage to grain and 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








For Allaying Hoarseness and Irritation of 


the Throat, ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are 
wonderfully effective. 


Avoid imitations. 





fruit crops.——War against Japanese miners 
is being carried on vigorously in British Co- 
lumbia. An effort is being made to have 
them put on the same footing as the Chinese. 
——China has conceded France the right to 
build a railroad from Tonkin to Yunnan-Fu, a 
province rich in minerals, and producing 
considerable opium. ——Letters received from 
Point Barrow, where 300 whalers are ice bound, 
state that there is an ample supply of food. 
——A formidable conspiracy to murder Li 
Hung Chang and other high Chinese offi- 
cials was discovered at Shanghai.——In 
accordance with the recent decision of the 
Austrian government, the Austrian troops 


and warships have been withdrawn from 
Crete.——Some 400 Russian, German and 
French sailors picked a quarrel with 150 


Yankee and English tars in the streets of 
Hong Kong and in the resulting fight the for- 
mer were utterly routed. 





Capt Sigsbee to Command.—-The magnificent 


ocean greyhound St Paul of the American 
line has become the chartered property of the 
United States, and is now being fitted out as 
an auxiliary cruiser of the U S navy. It is 
expected that Capt Sigsbee will take coin- 
mand of her. The St Louis, New York and 
Paris of the same line have also been charter- 
ed and will be fitted out as soon as_ possible. 
The work of securing fast yachts for patrol 
duty is still being pushed. The steamer York- 
town of the Old Dominion lire has been 
bought. Each of the American liners will 
cost the government $2500 a day during the 
life of the charter. 

Army Ordered South.—One of the most signi- 
ficant moves yet made is the moving of near- 
ly the whole of the standing army to the de- 
partment of the guif. The orders apply to ev- 
ery regiinent in the country except the 4th, 
5th, 7th and 8th cavalry, the 14th infantry, 
stationed in Alaska, and such heavy artillery 
as are on duty at the several fortifications on 
the seaboard. All this week the troops have 
been rushed across from the far west, 22 regi- 
ments of infantry to New Orleans, Mobile 


and Tampa, and the cavalry and light artil- . 


lery to Chickamauga. Gen Miles is to 
transfer*his headquarters from Washington to 
some pointin the department of the gulf. 
The move is especially significant, as it was 
not to be made until war was considered in- 
evitable by the administratiou. 





On the Gold .rails.—A letter from a mem- 
ber of the Canadian mounted police stationed 
at the summit of Chilkoot pass states crowds 
go over the pass daily in good weather. An 
average of $1500 in customs is collected daily. 
After every storm handsleighs and packs are 
found, presumably left by men who have wan- 
dered off and been frozen to death. It is 
thought that many corpses will be found when 
the snow melts. 


= Spain’s Armistice a Farce.—Ever_ since 
Spain’s declaration of an armistice in Cuba 
fighting has gone on just the same, if anything 
more fiercely than before. No iusurgent force 
of any size has agreed to an armistice and 
demonstrations against Spanish forces are 
made every day. 





War Preparations.—There has been no ces- 
sation of activity in army and navy circles and 
war preparations have been pushed night and 
day. The auxiliary fleet has been rapidly 
augmented by the purchase of many tugs, 
yachts and steamers. The most important 
boats secured are the St Paul and the St 
Louis, the two magnificent American liners. 
They are to be converted into commerce de- 
stroyers. The Brazilian cruiser Nictheroy 
bas been secured. The laying of submarine 
mines in Atlantic coast harbors has been and 
is being pushed. The coast defenses at all 
principal points are already in excellent con- 
dition for the work for shieb they are de- 
signed and the larger seaports are practically 
safe from an attack of a hostile fleet. The 224- 
knot torpedo boat Morris was launched last 
week and is practically ready for service. 
The Yarrow torpedo boat Manley, bought in 
England, has arrived. The entire eastern 
coast has been divided into four districts, 
each to becovered by a powerful fleet of small 
coast defense vessels. Preparations for mo- 
bilizing the army at Chickamauga have been 
completed. 





To Guard the Pacific Coast.—Fearing that in 
the event of war Spanish privateers will op- 
erate on the western coast of the United 
States, having less fear of interference by 
warships there, the navy or under 
the authority of the president has ordered that 
three revenue cutters shall be fitted as auxil- 
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iary gunboats, that three steel tugs at San 
Francisco already inspected be bought, and 
that three coast survey and one fish commis- 
sion ship be converted into fighters capable of 
defending the coast and coast towns. It is 
thought that these 10 with five warships will 
be able to afford aiple protection to the Pa- 
cific coast. Attacks by Spanish warships are 
not anticipated. 





The Naval Appropriation Bill as reported to 
the senate by the appropriations committee 
carries a total of $46,277,558, which is $8,263,500 
more than the house bill. In addition to the 
three battleships provided for in the bill as it 
came from the house, provision is made for 
four harbor defense monitors to cost $1,250,000 
each. The number of torpedo boat destroyers 
is increased from 12 to 16 and their displace- 
ment is increased from 350 to 400 tons each. 
The total cost is increased from $4,680,000 to 
$6,900,000. Among other items is one of 
$300,000 to repair workshops and officers’ quar- 
ters at Mare Island navy yard damaged by last 
month’s earthquake and $50,000 is appropriated 





toward a naval training station on Yerba 
Buena island, Cal. 
Oats 46 Buto the Acre.—The ’97 crop of 


Great Britain is officially reported at 116,800.- 
000 bu,a slight increase over 1896. The esti- 
mated yield per acre is 384 bu and in some of 
the northeastern counties, viz, Norfolk, Lin- 
coln and York, the average rate of yield was 
452 bu. 


A Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


oa DisorDERsS of the Kid- 
ache) neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found in 
ve Mey anew botanical discovery, 
Gs a 7 the wonderful Kava- 
Kava SuHrvs, called by 
Hrs. James Young, Kent, 0. botanists, the piper methys- 
ticum, from the Ganges river, East India. It has the 
extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 
days. It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures 
by draining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the dis- 
eased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him of 
Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
Bladder disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, and Mrs. Alice 
Evans, of Baltimore, Md., testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. ention this paper. 

















Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
SE 


Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 








Propagation of the Chrysanthemum, 
L. R. TAFT. 





The usual methud of propagating chrysan- 


themums is by means of cuttings. If large, 


plants are desired, they are started in Jan- 
uary or February, but when large blooms are 
wanted for exhibition purposes the cuttings 
are often started as late as May or June, and 
the plants are grown to single stems and al- 
lowed to develop but one flower. In order to 
grow healthy plants that will give large and 
fine flowers, strong and vigorous cuttings will 
be necessary,and they will be best if they are 
taken from plants that have not been forced. 
It is a good pian to select strong plants in the 
spring and plant them out of doors as early as 
it is safe. From these stock plants, cuttings 
can be taken that will give good plants for 
single flowers. In the fall, take up the old 
plants, place in boxes, and keep until wid- 
winter in a cold frame where they will not 
freeze. Then take into the house, and a large 
crop of excellent cuttings can be obtained. 
The earlier ones will be just the thing for pot 
plants and for planting out as stock plants. 

In April,another crop of cuttings should be 
taken. These will auswer for six-inch pot 
plants,and for either single stems or ‘‘sprays,’ 
to be planted in the houses for cut flowers. 
Another crop of cuttings can be taken in 
June, but it will be better to take them from 
plants set in the open ground, as recommend- 
ed above. While most of the cuttings for late 
blooms should be struck about the 1st of June, 
the Ist or even the 15th of July will not be too 
late to secure good results, if they are proper- 
ly handled. 

ninaseiceasiiliiimapsisems 
Growing Geraniums Out-of-Doors. 
CHARITY ANDREWS. 





I can think of nothing more delightful than 
to give every careworn and overworked farm- 
er’s wife who likes flowers and reads this 
paper a generous-sized bed of just the right 
kind of geraniums. Since this is ont of the 
question, I°ll do the next best thing, namely, 
try to persuade some of them to be that 
kind to themselves. 

But geraniums ars not hardy? No, and 
yes. Not hardy if liviug out-of-doors through 
our northern winters is the test, for they are 
not equal to that even under astraw jacket or 
covering of evergreen boughs. But they are 
sure to liveinadry, frost-proof cellar, and 
not only live but hold their vitality, aud once 
planted out in a good situation and given 
plenty to eat and drink they will keepa 
healthy, smiling face under more neglect 
than any class of handsome plants that I know. 

To be sure, the range of colors is not great. 
There are no blue, purple or yellow ones yet, 
but in both the single and double bloomers 
there is every conceivable shade of scarlet 
and cardinal, and rose and salmon pink in 
solid color, and with shadings, or white eye, 
blotches, stripes or edge border. The foliage 
shows various tones of green—and beautiful 
combinations of different shades, and of 
green with browns, reds or cream white. 

At first cost they ace no longer high-priced. 
Good houses will send ten thrifty plants of 
choice kinds for one dollar, and as geraniums 
or their progeny can be kept year after year 
without deteriorating,there need be no further 
expense, if one is content to goon with the 
old sorts, or has geranium-growing neighbors 
who delight to exchange slips. 

Remember I’m not recommending gera- 
niums scattered here and there through a flow- 
er garden, beautiful as each one may be in it- 
self, but a mass, a bed of at least ten plants. 
The bed should be spaded deep, have good 
drainage, and be filled with loam containing 
just enough sand to preventits becoming hard 
and lumpy. Do not miss half the pleasure and 
good you might get by making the bed in the 
front yard out of deference. to Mrs Grundy, 
or to have it show from the street, but put it 
near the back door and in full view from the 
kitchen windows. My geranium bed is first 
and last for the overworked wife and motlier, 
and half her enjoyment comes from having it 
where she can run out in little five-minute 
waits without giving a thought to bared arms 
or work apron, and in two hurried looks for- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


get the hot and stuffy kitchen with its endless 
round of work. 

With rich soil and plenty of water gera- 
niums thrive beautifully in full sunshine, but 
unless you can water them thoroughly every 
evening in dry weather, they had better be 
given partial shade through the middle of the 
day. But wherever else you put it, do not 
let it be underneath a tree or against the 
house wall, and do not plant scarlet and 
either rose or salmon pink ones in the same 
bed. Beautiful in themselves, they tight when 
placed side by side, and though you may 
doubt the truthfulness of the assertion, such 
a bed is not half as restful to jaded nerves as 
one of harmonizing colors—like scarlet, car- 
dinal and white, or either of the pinks named 
and white. 

If you never grew the rose geranium except 
in a pot, put a thrifty little plant near the cen- 
ter on two opposite sides of the bed. Keep 
the flower buds pinched off all summer, and 
see what a marvelous growth they wili make. 

The old-fashioned sweet mignonette, or the 
house plant commonly called German ivy, 
make the prettiest kind of a border,low grow- 
ing, spreading greenery being what is needed. 
Keep the soil well stirred until July, then 
give a mulch of well rotted barnyard manure, 
and little further care is needed except to wa- 
ter, cut off dry leaves, and every blossom as 
soon as it commences to fade. If you care 
little for a luxuriant growth of foliage, have 
the bed of lighter soi); set the plants rather 
close together and mulch with cut grass in- 
stead of manure. 





Hardy Chrysanthemums. 


Cc. Le. ALLEN. 





The modern race of chrysanthemums is re- 
ceiving much attention at the florist’s hands 
for the benefit of the large class who have 
greenhouses of their own, and for those who 
can have all their wants supplied by the Ho- 
rists, who are doing all in their power to 
make this flower populur, beautiful and ex- 
pensive. Asa greenhouse flower there are 
few more showy and attractive, and each year 
there is added to the list of varieties a goodly 
number of exquisite forins in every variety of 
color the species is capable of producing. 

In our search for the new, there is danger, 
however, of our forgetting the old, hardy 
forms, the artemesias of our mothers’ gardens, 
the flower for the masses. The number of 
hardy varieties we have now is so great, and 
many of them are so beautiful, that the season 
of garden flowers can be extended to the win- 
ter mcuths, with put little difficulty and with 
trifling cost. Tne trouble has been with the 
hardy chrysanthemum that it was a neglected 
flower—but little or no care was given it; the 
clumps were left undisturbed for years, while 
new plantings should have been made an- 
nually. 

Their cultivation is simple, they will grow 
in almost any soil or situation, with or with- 
out care; but no plant more fully appreciates 
the care and attention given. The soil should 
be made very rich and the surface, only, fre- 
quentiy worked. The clumps should be di- 
vided every spring, during the first garden 
work. Put the suckers out singly, in rows 
three feet apart, the plants one foot apart in 
the rows. When six inches high nip off the 
top, which will cause the plant to throw out 
branches at the axil of each leaf, making it 
bushy and strong. They may be cut back again 
the first week in July, but usually once cut- 
ting back is quite as satisfactory. If the soil 
is rich,as it should be, the plants will com- 
pletely fillthe rows and present a mass of 
bloom from October until December. If pro- 
tected trom the north and west windsy by a 
hedge, or what is better, if planted against a 
tight board fence with southern exposure, the 
border will present a cheerful appearance un- 
til Christmas. 

In the border a mixture of colors, yellow, 
white and rose in equal proportions, is desir- 
able,adding,by way of contrast, greatly to the 
effect. Besides, a combination of these colors 
is fitting for the culmination of the season, 
and in harmony with the autumnal tints of 
the foliage that surrounds them. If large 
flowers are desired, all that need be done is 
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to dis-bud in the same manner as the florist 
treats the greenhouse varieties. While this 
gives larger flowers it shortens the season. 


cm 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 





4. Tren Notep MEn— 


1 3 5 7 9 ll 13 15 
a a ae a x x x 
= 4“2- oss = x x 
: x . Se ee x x 

x x «x x =x x x 


$* 4x6x8x10x12x14x 16 

From ito 15 was a noted French general; 
2 to 1 was an American general; 2 to 16 was a 
colonel in the Revolution; 3 to 4 was an 
English general; 5 to 6 was a Sanskrit phi- 
lologist ; 7 to8 was an English general in 
India; 9 to 10 was an English surgeon; 11 to 
12 was an eminent American Baptist writer; 
13 to 14 was the first part of the last name 
of a Mexican historian who parted his name 
in the middle with a y; 15 to 16 was an Eng- 
lish statesman. 


A Book of Fairy Tales illustrated with 25 
pictures in colors which will delight the chil- 
dren, is given away by the N. K. Fairbank 
company of Chicago, St Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Balti- 
more. The reader can get a copy by sending 
his or her address with one Fairy soap wrap- 
per to the publishers at either of the foregoing 
cities. Fairy soap is sold by all grocers. 


Sixty Degrees Fahrenheit is a good tewper- 
ature in which to germinate seeds of’ tender 
plants coming from semi-tropical regions. 
Tropical plants require in the neighborhood of 
80 degrees. 





The Tartarian or Bush Honeysuckle is a free 
growing shrub and one of the earliest to blos- 
som in the spring. It is first covered with 
pink and white flowers and later is attractive 
because of its bright colored berries. 





The Variegated Dogwood is one of the most 
beautiful shrubs at all seasons of the year. 
The foliage is richly variegated with white 
and this contrast is well maintained through- 
out the season. 


The Rocky Mountain Blue Spruce is one of 
the most valuable introductions of ‘late years 
and ranks among the most beautiful of hardy 
evergreens. 





The Snowball is old-fashioned but most de- 
sirable for the home lawn. During the bloom- 
ing season it is covered with masses of snowy 
white. 


— ———— 


No sense in doing without 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but 
get the right chimney. The 
Index tells. 

There’s money in it. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


m BABY CARRIAGES ‘:'5?5. 


ywhere to anyone at Whol 
ing one cent in advance. wep. pay a» daoighas Buy naa 
factory. Save deal-/$18. —<— Carriages for $00 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Military Mast on the Gunboat Helena. 





The Helena is one of the formidable gun- 
boats of the United States navy,especially de- 
signed for river work, being of small draught 
and having the tall, rakish mast, from which 
to view the surrounding country in case the 














banks of the river are dense with timber or 
foliage. The above picture gives an excellent 
idea of these fighting masts, showing the lo- 
cation of the small guns aloft and the posi- 
tions of the crew operating them. The Helena 
is 260 feet long and bas a speed of 13 «nots. 
Her battery consists of eight .4-in rapid-fire 
guns, four 6-pounders, four l-pounders and 
two gatling guns. 





That Old Black Bag. 


M. S. DELANO, 





Aunt Jennie had a sewing class one day at 
her house, and as they made the pretty bags 
aad doilies for the fair, they demanded a 
story about the war. ‘‘For you know,’’ said 
Mary, ‘‘Aunt Jennie knew Abraham Lincoln, 
General Grant, General Logan and all the 
soldiers!’’ 

**Rather a sweeping statement, Mary, but [ 
will tell you the story of a bag; not just like 
yours, uf gold and scarlet, and brown soft 
silks and velvets.’’ 

‘*What was it made of, then?’’ Aunt Jen- 
nie smoothed back her lovely white hair and 
looked sober and sorrowful. 

‘*That bag was made of black cloth, a sort 
of back carriage covering. It had a handle 
and ‘vas full of cracks and spots. You never 
saw Luch a bag. That, girls, was the lesson 
of wy life. Not all my dear mother’s teach- 
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ing or example made the lasting impression 
upon me that it did. It was at the White 
house during the war. Mr Lincoln, as you 
know, was the beloved president. Each Sat- 
urday during the session of congress, a pub- 
lic reception was given tothe people, where 
Mr and Mrs Lincoln shook hands with all who 
came. The ladies of the cabinet stood in line 
to receive, and for two hours each Saturday 
hundreds and hundreds of people, rich and 
poor alike, crowded in, often making a solid 
line for blocks beyond the White house. To 
shake hands with Mr Lincoln was a great 
privilege. 

‘*My mother and father had guests that day 
whom they particularly wished to have a 
word with the president, so in the great 
crowd at the door, I, with a party of gay 
young girls like myself, became separated 
from them. We were pushed and lifted off 
our feet and jostled on toward the red room, 
where just at the door stood the tall form of 
Mr Lincoln. 

***Do see that woman, Jennie!’ ‘Look 
at that bag!’ ‘For goodness sake, Mary,look— 
at -that—bag!’ We whispered thus and 
laughed, as the odd little woman in a funny 
old shaw! and bonnet, carrying this bag, was 
pushed very close to us. An usher said, 
‘Madam, let me put your bagin the waiting 
room until you go out.’ The little woman re- 
plied quite briskly, ‘Ohno, sir, thank you. 
I bave to catch atrain. I’m only goin to 
shake hands with Mr Juincoln. 1 wen’t be 
long.’ Inthe rush the usher lost sight of 
her, and she still clutched the heavy bag. It 
pushed against my gown, and we struck it 
with our feet as she shifted it from one hand 
to the other. Very slowly we neared the re- 
ceiving room. On every side was the splendor 
of elegunt dress, glittering uniforms of offi- 
cers and diplomats, rustle of satins and silks, 
merry fashionable parties, laughing and talk- 
ing—one great throng of life. 

**T said impatiently, ‘Oh, this borrid old 
black bag! One ought not to be allowed here 
with such athing. That woman ought to be 
ashamed!’ We turned just as we reached the 
door to find the little woman eagerly looking 
toward Mr Lincoln, and dragging the bag 
joyously along beside her. I said hurriedly, 
(girls, much as it grieves me to tell you, I 
must tell it all), ‘Can’t you stand pack with 
that bag and let us pass?’ She fell back u step 
and we passed inside. Mr Lincoln, with his 
sad far-away eyes and sober face, gave us 
each his hand, just as he did hundreds of 
others, and we stepped one side for an in- 
stant, to bave another look at him. 

‘*A low voice brokenly said, ‘My two boys 
are in your army, Mr Lincoln. I came a long 
way to touch your hand and tell them I’ve 
seen you.’ The crowd parted a little. There 
was a hush, and people had to wait, while 
Mr Lincoln leaned down over the little wom- 
an inthe funny old bonnet and shawl, and 
said, ‘Madam, may God bless your boys and 
bring them safely Back to you. Iam glad to 
see you to-day.’ 

**If I could only put into words that smile. 
The grand dark face of Abraham Lincoln be- 
came illumined, a great light leaped into his 
sad eyes. He took the woman’s hands in 
both his own. He said, ‘God bless. your 
boys,’ with all the father in his soul, and the 
pity of weary anxious years of war in his ten- 
der heart. The woman lifted the old black 
bag as if it were millions. The smile was 
reflected in her thin worn face, and she pass- 
ed on through the gay, glittering crowd, 
through the east roum, the corridors and out 
to the street. She held the bag proudly and 
lifted her face up more to the sunlight. Shin- 
ing jewels, laces, gowns, faces were as nothing 
to her. She treasured forever the smile of 
welcome, the warm hand shake, and earnest 
‘God bles your boys,’ of Abraham Lincoln, 
the man at whose call she had given her only 
boys to her country. 

‘*That night my mother regretted we were 
not near her. Such a lovely reception, had 
met sO many distinguished people, had a 
word with Mr Lincoln, and she said, ‘Jean- 
ette, your father was so affected when Co A, 
just off the field, shook hands with Mr Lin- 
coln, tired, dirty ragged boys, on their way 
ocamp:. He had a good word for each and 






nobody was half so much notice. Did you 
see him well?’ 

**Then, girls, I told my dear mother about 
the old black bag. I cried and declared it to 
be a horrid old black thing! it made me so 
mean, and small, and hateful in my own eyes 
and hers, and what would my fathersay. My 
mother’s eyes were full of tears, but she said 
kindly, ‘It doesn’t seem possible that my lit- 
tle girl could have so wholly forgotten to be 
a lady, and a Christian.’ 

‘*That was the lesson of my life. And I 
love the old black bag, dear girls, and have 
long wished I might serve its owner, and tell 
her how I learned true nobility—while I was 
near her—that day lung ago.’’ 

ennai. 


The Fight, as Told by Roy. 


GLADYS HYATT. 





A royal Bangal tagger 
Fought a great big shaggy bear 
In the jungle of our parlor. 
From the Bangal tagger’s lair 
(’Twas down belind the cactus plant), 
He jumped out on the bear. 


The tagger clawed and tumbled down, 
And kicked with all his might, 

He canght the big bear in his paws 
And hugged and squeezed him tight; 

And then he rolled him over, 
And that ended up the fight. 


My mamma came and saw them 
And she just shook out the bear, 

And laid it down to walk on 
Right in front the fire there; 

And the royal Bangal tagger 
Went to sleep in papa’s chair. 


Among Ourselves. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





Our young folks 
have a chance to 
show what they 
can do with their 
cameras, in our 
Camera Contest, 
particulars of 
which were pub- 
lished in the issue 
of April 9. Suc- 
cess in a competi- 
tion of this kind 
depends as much 
upon knowing what to photograph as how to 
do it; upon the choice of a subject quite as 
much as upon a scientific understanding of 
photography. Stiff, carefully planned groups 
do not niake the most interesting photographs. 
It is the sudden, unexpected scene,full of life 
and go, that stands the best chance o. win- 
ning a prize, amoug snap-shots; and the easy, 
natural, offhand grouping, as if the subjects 
did not know they were going to be taken, 
that is the most pleasing and artistic of time 
pictures. Our girls and boys should train 
themselves to be able to see a good subject at 
any woment, before it vanishes, and then 
either to ‘‘snap’’ it or have the persons keep 
their positions for a time exposure. That was 
an interesting snap-shot in last week’s paper, 
of the glove contest in The Step That Won. 
There should have been added to the condi- 
tions of our Camera Contest that the three 
prizes will be awarded to three different per- 
sons; we cannot give more than one prize to 
one person. 








Ethel J. Paxton has sent the Y F E speci- 
mens of her drawing, and expects to send al- 
so some of her fancy work. One or two of the 
drawings are decidedly interestiug and wil! be 
printed by and by, if possible.——The photo- 
graph of a sunny-faced miss of 12 or 13 reached 
the Y F E the other day from Illinois, with- 
out any name or town address. Shall we 
print and thus find out the name of the un- 
known friend?——Boys and girls, big and lit- 
tle, write that they are anxious to know from 
other boys and girls how to earn a bicycle. 
—-—In reply to Goldenrod, photographs sent 
for publication are returned to their owners if 
clearly labeled on the back with name and 
address.——Many of the western Tablers are 
asking who’s going to the Omaha exposition. 
——Many correct replies have been received 
concerning the capital of Holland, the pro- 














nunciation of Arkansas, Miss Alcott and Miss 
Ingelow. 





In response to many requests, the Young 
Folks’ Editor has decided to print his own 
portrait, that the lively crowd around our Ta- 
ble may see ‘‘what sort of a concern he is.’’ 
They may look for it almost any week now. 
What soct of story shall he give them next? 
He has oné concerning his friend Emily, who 
had a great longing for a bicycle, and another 
concerning Fred, who had an unexpected and 
exciting ride on a locomotive. The one 
which is demanded by the largest number of 
Tablers during the coming week will be the 
next in the series. 





The most interesting account of Gen Phil 
Sheridan and his achievements, in the 
opinion of the Young Folks’ Editor,is that re- 
ceived from Leonard T. Briggs, Box 24, 
Wayneport, N Y, entitled Sheridan in the 
Shenandvah. This, together with other inter- 
esting anecdotes of Sheridan submitted in 
this contest, will be published next week. 
Master Briggs’s prize will be a crisp duvllar 
bill. 


The Young Folks’ Table, 


Amsterdam and The Hague.—The Hague is 
the court capital of the Netherlands; that is, 
the highest court is there. In short, it is 
the political capital. It is the capital of the 
state South Holland, and is often wrongly un- 
derstood to be the capital of the Netherlands, 
because it is the favorite royal residence. 
Amsterdam is the capital of the Netherlands. 
The name Holland is misused if it is meant 
torthe eleven states whose proper name is 
the Netherlands. Two of these states are 
named Hollanu, the one being North and the 
other South Holland. Harlem is the capital 
of the state North Holland. I am perfectly 
confident my information is correct, as it 1s 
not many years ago since I was an inhab- 
itant of the Nethetlands.—j{A Dutch Girl. 





How Earn a Bicycle? -I think as all the 
other Tablers do, that we ought to have Mr 
Editor’s picture so we can see what kind of a 
looking man to expect when he visits us. 
I will snap his picture if he ever comes my 
way. as I have a camera. I, for one, am glad 
summer is coming, so to take pictures. I 
would like to correspond and also exchange 
some views with some of the Tablers that 
have cameras. I think the answer to ‘‘The 
Other Fellow’s’’ question, is Dickens, How- 
itt, Burns. Can any of the Tablers tell how 
a farmer’s daughter of ‘‘sweet sixteen’’ can 
earn a bicycle? Here is a conundrum for 
you: White as snow, snow it 1sn’t, green as 
grass, grass itisn’t, red as blood, blood it 
isn’t, black as ink, ink it isn’t.—[A Whis- 
tling Girl. 





Eight Easy Studies.—I love to go to school. 
I have eight studies and they ure very easy 
for me to learn. I have amile and a half to 
go to schooi and four miles to church. Papa 
has taken your paper for the last five years, 
and I just took a notion to write to you. I 
wish you would print this so as to surprise 
papa.—[Anna Miller. 





Mandolin and Guitar Players.—Our house is 
on the west side of the road and the barn on 
the eust side. I havea little pet hare. We 
are going to board the teacher this summer 
term. My sister has an organ, I have a man- 
dolin, one of my schoolmates has a guitar, 
our teacher plays a guitar and her sister plays 
amandolin. We have a little club of mando- 
lins and guitars. There are fivein it, three 
mandolins and two guitars.—[Claud Ostrum. 





Same Age as Birdie.— Although I am the only 
daughter, I suppose I have a twin sister 
somewhere on this continent, as I saw a letter 
from Birdie a few weeks ago saying she 
would be 15 the 9th of April, which is just my 
age. I wish we might celebrate our birthday 
together. I live on a farm and have three 
younger brothers.—[Claribelle. 





News from the Letter Circles.—A member 
of Circle 21 chooses John Milton Smith for 
secretary. He should not send his vote to us, 
but in his letter to the circle, they doing the 
same. Foster C. Hall of Circle 17 has changed 
his address from Storrs to Putnam, Ct. He 
should also notify the one before him on the 
list at once, then in his letter to the circle no- 
tify the uthers. Will Jennie Reichart and 
Guy Thiemanar, who sent us 10 cents Py 
circles, write us their ages, addressing Y F E. 
And how does A. Rogers, who sent 10 
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cents for his ‘‘little girl,’’ expect we can put 
her on a circle unless he sends ber name, ad- 
dress and age. 

His Perfect Girl.—I live about five miles 
from the Old Man of the Mountain, the curi- 
osity of the White mountains, and the sum- 
mer hotels ali about me are numerous and 
fine. I am also a high school student, attend- 
ing Dow academy, the best school in the state 
in the drill of languages. I love languages 
but utterly detest mathematics. By all means 
we boys must hear from Mrs Y FE. My 
ideal of a perfect girl is one of medium hight, 
brunette, nota flirt but a girl who makes 
life a serious affair. I have read I don't 
know how many books—piles and piles of 
them. My favorite pastime is playing cro- 
a. baseball and bowling. Tennis I despise. 


Should be delighted to see the photo of Y F 


E and his wife, but would rather see them 
personally. I wonder it he has ever been up 
among the White and Frauconia mountains. 
If not, and he is intending to come, he hail 
better arrive here about June 12 and stay a 
month, thus taking in the commencement ex- 
ercises at Dow. I should like to take him to 
ride over our beautiful hills.—{[New Hamp- 
shire Representative. 

UH The Young Folks’ Editor is going to 
visit the White mountains at the first oppor- 
tunity, and will try to find his kind friend 
Representative; there is no danger, however, 
that Representative will have the Y F E on 
his hands for a month. 





Those Bashful Boys.—We have not taken 
your paper long. but lam greatly interested 
in the letters of the young, people and the 
Editor’s stories. I hope he will have a good 
story in the next paper. I have been going 
to school this winter, but it is out now. I 
attended a singing school at our schoolhouse 
and have learned to sing many pretty pieces. 
After the singing term was over we had a 
concert and it was well attended and all had 
a good time. My sister has been working 
those cross-stitch squirrels inthe March 26 
issue and they make a very pretty design. 
What is the matter with the boys? I believe 
they are bashful or they would write. My 
friend Lillian visited my sister May aud me 
yesterday and we had a jolly time. I am 14 
years old and help tend to the flowers. Those 
chrysanthemurms in a recent issue were very 
pretty. [am anxious to receive the next 
week’s paper.—[Miss Lillis. 





A Sad, Sad Poem.—I am 17 years of age and 
I like to write compositions, but my favorite 
studies are history and civics. My grades at 
the last examination in these two studies 
were 100 and 96%. My average in all my stud- 
ies was 94 2-5%. Do any of the Tablers study 
geometry? I hate it. Dame Durden, you are 
quite a poet. I wrote a ‘‘nome’’ the other 
day which affected my chum so much when 
she read it that she cried. She said she 
thought I had gone crazy. !She was also mean 
enough to say thatif Mr Editor could read 
it, she thought it would be quite as effectual 
in frightening him away as threats of mam- 
ma’s broomstick. However, 1 dun’t think 
there is much danger of his visiting me at 
present, unless he owns an airship, for the 
mud is almost to the horse’s knees, near our 
house. So many have said that they were in 
favor of having the Tablers’ photos, that I 
offer another suggestion: ‘‘ Let us have the Ed- 
itor’s photograph to start the ball rolling.’’ 
What say you, Mr Editor?—/ Prairie Girl. 


A Ballad of the Henroost.—Tbhere was a 
young man in our town who visited the hen- 
roosts at night, and I thonght I would write 
a little poetry about it. 

He had been a-stealing as he never stole be- 


fore, 
And he broke the lock on Freddie's hen- 
house door. 


There were some little chickens in the hben- 
house with the rest, 

But tbat chap he knew his business and went 
and took the best. 


I ought to be thankful that he didn’t take the 


tlock. 
I think I could forgive him if he hadn’t broke 
the lock 
—[Lewis A. Gammell. 


Fortunate Girls with Brothers.—I enjoy read- 
ing the Table, but when girls tell how dreadful 
their brothers are, it makes me feel bad. 
have not a brother nor sister, but would give 
anything in the world if I had. I have to 
tide 34 miles to school. My fatheris a mar- 
ket gardener, and some of the time through 
my vacation I help my father pick peas, but 
I don’t like it very well. I play the organ, 
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piano, guitar, harmonica, flute and banjo, 
but like the guitar the best of all.—[ Pansy. 





Angry at Miss Minchin.—May I join the 
Tablers? I am ten years old to-day. I live in 
the northern part of Connecticut. I like to 
read. I have read The Fur Seal’s ‘looth and 
Snow Shoes and Sledges by Kirk Munroe. 
Have any vf the ‘Tablers read Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s books? I have read Sara 
Crew and Little Lord Fauntleroy. Sara Crew 
was given to we when I was a very littie girl. 
My papa and mamma used to read it to me, 
and when I learned to read, I read it myself. 
I used to get very angry at Miss Minchin, a 
character in Sara Crew. I liked Littie Lord 
Fauntleroy very much. I bave read the Pa- 
triot Schoolmaster, Boys of ’76, Log School- 
house on the Columbia, Boys of Greenway 
Court, Zig Zag Journeys in the Great North- 
west, Zig Zag Journeys in Europe and Boy- 
hood of Lincoln by Hezekiah Butterworth. It 
would take a very long letter to name all the 
books I have read. We bave a public library. 
Iam learning tv play on the organ. I hke 
fiowers. Last summer I raised sweet peas, 
nasturtiums, catch-fly, gladioli, verbenas, 
carnation pinks, coreopsis and other kinds. I 
mean to have a flower-garden this year. Do 
any of the girls have vegetable-gardens? I 
earned money by having a vegetable-garden, 
last year.—; Violet. 

YH Write and tell us what you raised in 
your vegetable garden, and sold, won’t you?— 

Y FE. 





A Swell Dinner— Dried apples. 


Amusement to children is like rain to flow- 


Serofula « 
Snake-Like 


in its subtlety. It lies hidden for 
years in the ambush of the blood, 
and when it strikes it voids its 
venom alike on strength and 
beauty, disfiguring the one and 
undermining the other. 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilia 


is a specific for scrofula in its 
worst and most malignant forms. 
Scrofula is a blood disease. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is a blood purifying 
medicine. Mineral medicines only 
drive scrofula below the surface. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a 
vegetable remedy and it eradicates 
the disease. There is no remedy 
for scrofula equal to Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 











“T was cured of a long-standing case of 
scrofula by Dr. J. C. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
The disease first manifested itself when I 
was a child, by breaking out in red blotches 
all over my body. I was not free from the 
trouble until I took several bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. That effected a per- 
— cure. —Mrs. E. H. Snypmr, Lehigh- 

n, Pa. 
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A Day That the 
Lord Hath Made. 


By Lillie B. Chace Wyman, Author of Poverty 
Grass and Other Stories. 


{Conelnded. ] 


HE RAGE of battle was still in 
his eyes, bus around his mouth 
came creeping bis own charac- 
teristic smile, at once so peculi- 
ar and so fascinating in its qual- 
ity of almost helpless kindness. 

Baldy watched him and her 
also, with an alert savagery 
in his glance. Every muscle was tense, 
and it was evident from the very poise of 
his figure that his boast was true that his 
smaller size made him no imean antago- 
nist. But in the panse that followed Caspar’s 
speech astrange pallor came into Baldy’s face. 
He changed his position and tightened his 
lips, as if in a spasm of sudden pain, but the 
others did not notice him. They saw only 
each other, fora moment. Then she turned 
again to Baldy. 

**Let me keep the baby, Baldy,’’ she beg- 
ged once more. ‘*You’ll come to see her very 
often and be her dearest friend and mine.’”’ 

For an instant bis expression softened, but 
the softness died in a gray look of mingled 
pain and bitterness. 

**No,’’ he said then, ‘‘You can’t come the 
dearest friend game over me.’’ 

He walked away and seated himself on the 
ground, clasping his knees with a hard grip. 
Caspar and Ruth moved, so as not to gaze up- 
on the agony ofa critical hour in a strong 
man’s life. They did not know how long they 
waited thus, standing speechless side by side. 

At last Baldy rose and spoke, ‘‘I’m goin’ 
now, but at three o’clock, Ruth, I’m comin’ 
an I'll take the kid alone or both of you on 
the four o’clock train, just as you choose.’’ 

He put on his coat, got his watch, and went 
toa little shed where a horse and buggy 
stood, jumped into the vehicle and drove 
down the road. 

Caspar and Ruth entered the house together 
and found the child asleep on the sofa in the 
little sitting room. Ruth sat on the floor and 
laid her head beside the baby. 

Caspar stood at the window and thonght of 
her life during the last two years as he had 
seen itin this mountain district. She had 
taught school. She had led the choir in the 
church. She had said she did not love God, 
but still how sweet her voice had been as she 
sang hymns in His honor. How discreet and 
womanly had been all her ways. 

As he pondered upon Ruth’s graciousness 
of nature the child threw up its little arms, 
stretched its bare legs, lifted sleepy lids from 
moist shining eyes and smiled blissfully. 

Caspar reached out his bands, ‘‘Come here, 
you small monkey,’’ he said. 

Helen sat up straight and answered serene- 
ly, ‘‘Baby isn’ta monkey. Baby isa b'ossom.’’ 

Then Ruth caught and beld her till the lit- 
tle thing murmured with soft reproach, ‘‘Oo 
hugs baby too hard, an’ baby wants ginger 
cake.’’ 

They went into the kitchen and ate to- 
gether. 

Ruth checked Caspar when he began again 
to speak of love, yet led himon to talk of 
himself. 

‘*I d-don’t know as you know,” he said, 
‘how I w-wanted to be a minister, but after 
mother died there was m-my poor little 
brother th-that didn’t know as m-much as 
common folks, an’ I had to take all my 
m-money an’ time for him. An’ then th-there 
was my stutterin’! How could I st-stand up 
in the p-pulpit an’ stammer like a fool before 
the Lord! Since my b-brother died,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘the w-world has been to me like a 
wilderness of underbrush, th-that my feet 
was t-tangled in, so I co-cuuldn’t get ahead 
easy—b-but above was God as plain as the 
stars! An’ I’ve sorter stood quiet in the 


tangle, an’ not tried to m-move much,—but 
just looked up at God.’’ 

**Oh, Oh,’’ sobbed Ruth softly, ‘‘I’m lost 
in the underbrush and I can’t see God nor 
the stars.’’ 
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He bent close over her, but he did not 
touch her. 

In a moment he spoke in an altered tone. 
‘*N-now what shall we do about the little 
one?”’ 

She did not lift her head as she asked, 
**Can’t Il run away with her?’’ 

Then be discussed the whele situation with 
her till he had impressed ‘on her his own con- 
viction that no such desperate remedy for her 
trouble was advisable. Baldy’s purpose was 
to put Helen in the charge of his own mother, 
an arrangement to which no valid objection 
could be made except that it broke Ruth’s 
heart to give up the child. 


*‘If you run away with her,’’ he urged, 


‘fyou’d have to keepin hiding all the time. 


It’s no g-gu, dear.’’ 

She leaned forward on the table as motion- 
less as if she were dead. 

Helen, meanwhile, brought a black shawl 
of which she was fond, spread it with comic- 
al baby carefulness on the floor near Ruth’s 
feet, and lying down on it, sucked her thumb, 
and rolied over two or three times, tangling 
her yellow hair in her neck and eyes. 

Caspar stood up, with bis hand on the back 
of Ruth’s chair. 

‘*T’ll g-go on the train with him,’’ he said, 
‘fan’ make sure he takes her to his mother’s, 
an’ to-morrow I’ll come back an’ tell you the 
little one’s safe. But now I’m g-goin’ home, 
unless you’re afraid to meet Baldy alone.’’ 

‘*Indeed, I’m not afraid of him,’’ she cried, 
springing to her" feet. 

When Caspar reached home he went first to 
the barn, and tound that the old man who 
did chores daring his own absences on the 
mountains, had well performed the morning’s 
work and departed forthe day. So he pru- 
ceeded to the house, took out his seldom used 
writing waterials and wrote a long letter to 
his friend the professor, about the proposed 
summer school. He asked for definite offers 
and promised a definite answer Jater. He 
meant to consult Ruth, were she inclined to 
marry him, before concluding the business, 
but he perceived the necessity of making 
some immediate reply to the professor’s letter 
suggesting the plan. <A neighbor had brought 
him the letter the day before, on to the moun- 
tains where he had been working for nearly 
two weeks with a Canadian laborer, making 
ready asummercamp. He had not descend- 
ed to the valley in this fortnight and between 
the solitude and the glory of the hights and 
the primitive character of his work, he had 
been so dominated by visions of the woman 
he loved and the heavens in which he believ- 
ed, that he had lived in a rapturous forgetful- 
ness of time and earthly care, till the profes- 
sor’s letter roused a desire in his heart to 
move speedily on to the goal of love and 
marriage. 

Caspar was not illiterate, but it was always 
very hard for him to express himself clearly 
in writing and the excitement under which 
he was laboring did not help him this day 
to get his letter easily phrased rightly, and 
the words thereof correctly spelled. He made 
several copies before he was satisfied with 
one which he folded and addressed. 

“T believe I stutter with my pen,’’ he 
muttered. 

Next he did some carpentering about the 
house, putting up a shelf and some hooks. 

‘*She’d like it that way,’’ he thought, ‘‘if 
she was ever to see it.’’ 

Finally in the mid-afternoon, he shaved, 
changed his clothes and went out into the 
yard, meaning to walk to the station and 
board the train when Baldy did. He was 
leaning on his gate, when Ruth came driving 
Baldy’s buggy rapidly along the road. As he 
stepped to meet her, she halted the horse. 
Her face was white. She wore no hat. 

‘*Baldy’s hurt,’’ she cried, ‘‘dying, I be- 


lieve. Ob, run to him, quick, while I go for 
the doctor. He’sinthe shed. He fell from 
the hay loft. Icouldn’t lift him. I don’s 
know what he went up there for. Helen’s 
in the sitting room.’’ 

She drove on without more pause. Caspar 


went as she bade him. 

Baldy lay with his eyes closed; there were 
traces about the barn of Ruth’s womanly 
ministrations. 











‘‘Was he drunk or dizzy?’’ muttered the 
mountaineer. He listened to his heart. ‘‘Ah, 
itis all up with him. I wonder if he hadn’t 
something wrong with his heart. Mebbe it 
played him a trick before he fell.’’ 

As he essayed his simple skill in restora- 
tives, Helen came toddling from the house. 
She tried to pick some yellow daisies on her 
way. Their tough stems resisted her tiny 
efforts and she tugged and called, ‘‘ He’p baby, 
Caspar.”’ 

Caspar could not go to her, so finally she 
broke the blossoms close off and trotted con- 
tentedly to the barn, the flowers showing like 
little flames rising from her hands, and her 
curls pale yellow above them. She wore a 
white frock in which Ruth had clothed her for 
the act of renunciation. When she reached 
the shed she stovd stilla moment, with the 
motionless hills distant and blue behind her 
small breathing figure. 

Her calm baby eyes looked upon her father, 
whom she scarcely knew. 

**Ts man ver’ sick?’’ she asked. 

**It’s Helen’s papa,’’ said Caspar softly. 
‘*Baby come an’ kiss him.’’ 

She came forward serenely, bent over Bal- 
dy’s gray face and touched her wet lips light- 
ly to his cheek. Then she lifted to Caspar a 
radiant smile. 

‘Baby willdiv man nuffer kiss—good kiss.’’ 

**Here, d-darling,’’ indicated Caspar, that 
she might not take Baldy’s breath, ‘‘ kiss him 
here.’’ 

She kissed her father’s brow, just where 
Caspar’s finger directed her, close to the fall- 
ing black hair. This time she made a little 
noise with her innocent lips. It was this 
sweet little noise which, to her mind, impart- 
ed the special quality of ‘‘goodness’’ to her 
kisses. 

Baldy opened his eyes and 
child. 

Helen walked slowly along around her 
father’s shoulder, dropped the vellow blos- 
soms, crumpled and torn but still flaming in 
color, upon his breast, stretched her arms 
above his body and said to Caspar, ‘‘Take 
the baby.’’ 

He had been crouching by Baldy’s side; he 
stood up now, lifted her carefully over her 
father, and then sat down again on the floor 
and held her to his heart. 

He looked above her head out ef the open 
doorway. 

‘*The mountains,’’ he thought, 
more’n ever like pathways to God.’’ 

Ruth and the doctor soon came and neigh- 
bors fullowed. She got on her knees by 
Baldy. The sweet curves of her mouth were 
all expressive of pity and tenderness at sight 
ofafellow creature in the last extremity. 
Old memories of pleasant companionship rose 
to her mind. She would not remember the 
things that were not pleasant, and just be- 
cause all earthly possibilities were closing for 
this ebbing life, she began to feel that those 
possibilities must have heid some good for 
her and for his child, which now they two 
must miss forever. 

**Oh, is he dying?’’ she moaned. 
hated him so only this morning! He was 
such a bright, handsome boy, Caspar. It 
was of a Sunday my sister and I saw him 
first. I helieve she fell in love with him 
that very day,—and now on a Sunday, he lies 
here—like this.’’ 


looked at his 


**seem 


‘And I 


‘*S-Sunday,’’ stammered Caspar. ‘‘Is_ t-to- 
day S-Sunday?”’ 
‘‘Whr, yes,’’ she answered. ‘‘Didn’t you 


know it?’’ 

He did not speak for a few seconds, and 
meanwhile Helen clambered up his big shoul- 
der and rumpled his thick, waving hair. At 
last he said slowly: 

‘*'T’ve b-been up yander alone, aione with 
the hills, an’ I got mixed with th-thinkin’, 
an’ I must ha’ lost count of the d-days.’’ 

A mighty wind. arose and rushed through 
the valley. The sky was filled with clouds 
gray and black in color, but here and there 
indescribably vivid from a light behind them. 
The evening hues came slowly into the sky 
and annointed the clouds,and the wild beauty 
of earth and heaven grew exch moment more 
wonderful and more solemn. Baldy’s soul 








went silently forth, and the sky and hill and 
valley revealed not the path it took. 

Caspar went home before thw setting of the 
sun. Theturmoilinthe air had ceased as 
suddenly as it had arisen. Small clouds lay in 
luminous heaps over the western summits. 
Rose color painted the great elevations in the 
east. 

Caspar walked, his heart beating with that 
measureless emotion, which, like a wind, 
drives the soul] into the very presence of God. 
‘‘Oh Lord,’’ he gasped, ‘‘Oh Lord God, have 
mercy on us all.’’ 

After he had reached his own barn, and 
done his necessary evening chores among 
the gentle animals there, he went into the 
house and dropped wearily into a _ chair. 
Darkness was beginning to fill the room. 

**It’s the Sabbath day,’’ he said to himself, 
‘fan’ I forgot it. Up there on the mountain. I 
let worldly thoughts take up my mind, so’sI 
lost reckoning, an’ thus the Day of Days 
come along, an’ I didn’t know it.’’ 

He pulled his chair to the table and leaned 
heavily forward as he went on with his men- 
tal review of the situation. 

‘*Le’ me see what have T done? I came 
near fightin’ with poor Baldy. An’ it wasn't 
no grace of mine that kept me from doin’ of 
it. It was the everlasting sweetness that 
God bas put into a woman’s heart.’’ 

He turned from this thought to add, ‘‘An’ 
I’ve been doin’ carpenterin’.’’ 

He got up, lit a lamp and went to the 
other roum to look at the nails he had driven 
and the shelf he had putin place, and as he 
did so he sighed. 

‘*T can’t take 1t down now,’ 
‘*without doin’ more work.’’ 

He returned to the sitting room and took 
from his coat pocket the letter he had written 
to the professor. 

**Now here,’’ he muttered, ‘‘Here’s some- 
thing I can undo without workin’ more.’’ 

He felt rather melancholy as he came to this 
conclusion, for it disheartened him to do that 
which should make it necessary to write 
again that long letter of carefnily worded de- 
tails and business propositions. He looked 
ruefully at the envelope, then—savirg the 
stamp uninjured—tore up the missive. Next 
he gathered together the various drafts 
he bad first made. He wanted to keep 
one to render easier his task on the morrow 
of rewriting, but he turned his spiritual back 
on the temptation, and carried them with the 
fragments of the tinished document and stuff- 
ed them all into the kitchen stove. 

A few minutes later, he wandered out into 
the field beside his house, and sat down on a 
rock, picked grasses and turned them in his 
fingers. 

‘‘Now,’’ he went on in his reflections, 
‘there’s one thing more. I’ve been makin’ 
love to my dear girl to-day—not knowin it 
was Sunday. Most folks do their courtin’ on 
Sunday, but after they’ve been to meetin’ an’ 
keepin’ it in their minds what day it is. I 
just rattled on, forgettin’ the Lord, an’ I was 
to blame for forgettin’. Is my love wrong?’’ 

He paused for a moment before this final 
problem, perhaps the most subtle and morbid 
to which his religious ethics could bring him. 
It was the sort of problem before which many 
a New England soul bas grown shrunken 
with agony. Butsuddenly the blank bewil- 
derment passed from Caspar’s mind. A 
healthy human impulse surged through his 
being, and his sick soul was made whole once 
more as by the touch of his Master’s garment. 
He lifted up his face aud smiled in the dark- 
ness. 

‘No, no,’’ he cried, *° God knows. 
righit.’’ 

The moon had risen over the eastery hills, 
when he heard a low call, ‘‘Caspar, Caspar, 
where are you?”’ 

‘‘Ruth,’’ he cried, springing to this feet. 

He found her in his door yard. ‘‘What is 
the matter?’’ he said. ‘*‘Do you want me at 
the house?’’ 

She broke into a wild little laugh. 


he thonght, 


It’s all 


“me,” 


she said, ‘‘I don’t want you there just yet. 
In a minute you may go home with me to see 
I get there safe. 
ing here. 
first. 


It was awful lonesome com- 
But I want to ask you something 
There’s ever so many people there, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


and Helen’s fast asleep. And I sat and 
thought and thought, till I couldn’t bear it 
all by myself.’’ 

Neither was quite aware that he stepped 
nearer and put his arm around her. She held 
herself still a little aloof. 

‘*Caspar,’’ she said, ‘‘ Baldy was not a very 
good man, and he died—not a very good 
death. But O, Caspar, even I,wiho often hated 
him, can’t bear to think he’s gone to heil— 
and I’m sure my sister would want him sayv- 
ed. Won’t God do it somehow?’’ 

He drew her close’ but he looked 
mighty shapes of mountain and cloud. Did 
God show himself then on those far off sum- 
mits and in that inysterious sky, as never be- 
fore to this deeply religious man, or was it 
the human heart beating so near his own 
which revealed a newtruth of the Divine 
Heart? When at last he spoke it was in the 
tone in which a man tells of that which his 
eyes have seen. 

‘*Ruth, d-dear,’’ he said, “God is surely 
more full of m-mercy than we. He’ll save 
Baldy. We’ve all d-done wrong but He holds 
uz all in His love.”’ 

She touched his lips with her 
the touch was a caress. 

‘*Now,’’ she whispered, ‘‘you talk of a 
God I can love. And I love you, Caspar. I 
came to tell you that, too. I remembered 
after you were gone that I hadn’t told you so 
one single time. I’d only let you tell me. 
Now please take me home. This strange day 
is ended at last.’’ 

He held her only a moment longer in his 
arms, and he held her as solemnly as if she 
had been an angel and not a woman. 

‘*It’s b-been tl.@ Lord’s day,™ he said. 


a —————_— 


at the 


fingers, and 


Reduced Rates have been granted by near- 
ly all the railroads for the national congress 
of mothers to be held at Washingtou,D C,May 
2-7. Tobe bought on these terms tickets must 
be secured between April 28 and May 4, inclu. 
sive. Full fare must be paid to Washington, 
but the return trip will cost only one-third the 
regular rate if the purchaser secures a cer- 
tificate with the ticket and has this certificate 
properly filled out by Mrs Louise H. Earll, 
the secretary, at the convention. 
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Weak Lungs. 


Recent Progress of Medical Science. 


Extracts from Dr Robert Hunter’s lectures 
on the lungs have been published from time 
to time in this paper for the purpose of in- 
forming the people of the real nature of lung 
diseases and the discovery of a successful 
treatment of the lungs by antiseptic medicat- 
ed air inhalations. No truth of medical sci- 
ence has been more conclusively proven and 
established than that bronchitis, asthma and 
catarrh of the lungs have been and are being 
radically cured by this treatment, while even 
consumption, the most dreaded of all lung 
complaints,is arrested and entirely eradicated 
by Dr Hunter’s most recently discovered ger- 
micides, which kill and expel from the lungs 
the bacilli of tuberculosis. From all parts of 
the Union come the grateful acknowledgments 
of patients whose lives have been saved by Dr 
Hunter. 

Mr Lambert Miller, of H. B. Claflin & Co, 
New York city, says: ‘*My trouble began 
with la grippe; my throat was raw and sore, 
and I suffered with severe pains in the lungs, 
coughed ajJmost constantly, and could get no 
zelief from any source. At last I was per- 
suaded to goto Dr Hunter; and that very 
night was the first I had slept throngh for 
months, without coughing. I am now fully 
recovered and cannot too strongly praise the 
success uf Dr Hunter’s treatment.’ 

Any subscriber of this paper who is inter- 
ested, can obtain this book free by addressing 
Dr Hunter at 117 West 45th street, New York. 








Correspondence invit- 
ed. No charge for ad- 
vies as to curability. 

LD. 


CURED TO STAY CURED J Bamis 3.1. 
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INFORMATION UPON ALL SUBJECTS 


Historical, Political, Official, 
Statistical, Agricultural, 


Will be found 
in the 


American Agriculturist 
Year Book and Almanac 


for 1898 





A Treasury of Facts for Office, Factory, Home and Farm. 
An Almanac of Calendars, Hints for Each Day, etc. 





Given to Every Yearly Subscriber to this Journal 


We offer and will send th great book, which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 


kind ever issued, to eve 


together with the subscription price of #1.00 per 
each, we will allow you a year’s subscription, and will send you a copy of the b 


subscriber to this journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent ey i 


. three new subscribers, at 
year or 


and 


ostpaid. We will also send a copy of the Alimanac to each subscriber. 
. "Guheartbe now, before this great offer is withdrawn, as we will be unable to fillany orders after 
our present edition, which is going rapidly, is exhausted. 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


52 Lafayette Place 


Marquette Building 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 




















Claim Everything. 





When you see a sky of blue, 
Think that sky was made for you! 
When the breeze bends down the trees, 
You just think that that’s your breeze. 
Every blessed drop of dew 
Falls upon a rose for you! 
—(Frank L. Stanton. 
i 
A Peddler, but Still Human. 


MRS LILIAN SEARLE, 





The plea iu this little article is for the 
‘stranger within thy gates,’’—the person, who, 
unexpected, enters our dwelling with the pur- 
pose to further his own interests. We all 
know he usually comes just when incomplete 
tasks make it the most inconvenient for us to 
treat him even civilly. But should we not ac- 
cept the interruption as an unlooked-for op- 
portunity to say a few pleasant words to an 
outsider? And after all it takes but a few mo- 
ments to at least appear interested in anoi- 
er’s welfare, and the kindness shown may re- 
flect and lighten our own spirits; to even 
hasten the completion of the tasks, which we 
left for a moment, to show unselfish appre- 
ciation. Whoever has tried canvassing toa 
small extent knows the inspiration received 
from a few encouraging words, and the de- 
pressing effect from afew cold, depreciating 
ones. 

Probably of all itinerant venders, those of a 
foreign nationality are the mosttrying. Few 
of us have money to spend upon inferior ar- 
ticles with an extra price; nor even a desire to 
encourage a continuance of such traffic. But it 
is for such people as these, we raise immense 
sums of money, and to them we send the most 
consecrated talent obtainable. It argues poor- 
ly for our Christianity,when they come to our 
own doors, a stranger in a strange land, and 
we repulse them with a quickly slammed 
door, or by even encouraging the dog to assist 
them toward the street. 

I know of a woman who once received a 
compliment which gave her pleasure. A 
stranger called at the house, his object to dis- 
pose of washing machines. She was not aware 
she had treated him with unusual kindness, 
yet some months afterward her husband made 
the acquaintance of the man, who was a mer- 
chant in a near village from where they had 
just located. He said, ‘‘I would like to thank 
your wife forthe pleasant way in which I 
was treated by her. Not even some of my 
neighbors showed me as much respect. I am 
not a hardened peddler, but was trying to dis- 
pose of an article for which I have no demand 
in my store. It encouraged me to feel that at 
least one person did not consider me outside 
the ban of respectability, because I was solic- 
iting from house to house.’’ 

Some time, when we endeavor to obtain a 
few subscribers to our favorite paper, outside 
of our own locality, we shall notice the effect 
we receive from the greetings of our fellow 
men, toward the cause which we represent. A 
pleasant refusal to buy is worth as much as a 
grudging acceptunce” when considered as a 
matter of kindliness. And any act always has 
its effect on the perpetrator, even when di. 
rected to the ‘‘least of these.’’ 


a 


An Experience Meeting. 





To the reader who asked bow much silk it 
takes to make star doily, I will say not quite 
a hundred yards. I have made one like the 
illustration, also experimented on it, and 
made one about three times as large.—[Sa- 
villa. 

In the issue of March 26, under Knitted Ta- 
ble Mats, make these corrections: In the fifth 
row, read after ‘‘p 2 together, o’’, k 3, instead 
of k 2. In 7th, 9th and 1lth rows after ‘‘n 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


twice,’’ insert ‘‘o twice, n.’’—[Sarah E. Wil- 
cox. 

I have tried the ‘‘wonderful’’ soap, also the 
tomato soap, and find the latter very fine for 
toilet purposes. Both are good. Like Thistle 
from Maine I failed on tallow soap from E. J. 
H. Someone in a recent issue says to try 4 lb 
less of grease, but I am sure there is not 
enough of tallow in mine,for it all dried away 
to chips and I cannot even soften it all by 
long soaking in water. The proportions can- 





not be right. I was very careful in the mak- 
ing. AsTI understand it, Thistle’s washing 
was a failure because the soap did not act up- 
on the soiled clothes as it would have done if 
it (the soap) had been a success.—[T. H. N. 

Our Father.—When I try to make myself an 
intidel, I fancy I feel the hand of my mother 
on my head, and hear her voice as she taught 
me to say ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven.’’ 
[John Randolph. 











Wimamafer Store: 


A Chapter of Values 


From the Dress Goods Counters 


This small type detail is rather a hard thing to read, but there’s much of 
interest and profit in it to the readers who understand goods, and who know 


regular figures. 
satisfaction. 


Look over that which follows, and prove this to your own 


Of course, there is a good deal more than merely less prices to be in- 


quired into. 


Style counts for much,—we think it counts for most. Orig- 


inality and novelty are important, and the element of exclusiveness, which 
prevents your being duplicated at every corner, is a strong feature with us. 
You will note that it is a diverse assortment, in which prices run from 


pennies to dollars. 
ever the price. 
all or anything. 


BLACK MOHAIRS AND SICILIANS 


36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 28c. 

36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 37%4c. 
36-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 5o0c. 

42-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 65c. 

46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at 75c. 

46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at $1. 

46-inch Plain Black Mohair, at $1.25. 
52-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at 75c. 
50-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at goc. 
46-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at $1.10. 
56-inch Plain Black Mohair Sicilian, at$t. +50. 
36-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 37}c- 
38-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at soc. 
44-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 65c. 
44-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at 75c. 
48-inch Figured Black Mohairs, at $1. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


Two popular stuffs, big values at little cost. 

38-in. all wool Challis, at 31c.; worth 4oc. 

50-in. all wool storm serge, at 50c.; worth 
65¢. 


BLACK NOVELTY STUFFS 


Silk ribbon taffeta bayadere plaid grenadine 
Epingline, at $4.50. 

Silk and wool gauze Crepon, with baya- 
dere cords, at $4. 

Silk-and-wool crocodile Crepon, at $4. 

Silk-and-wool escurial lace Crepon, with 
bayadere cords, at $4. 

Silk figured iron frame Grenadine, at $3. 

Knotted silk ribbon stripe gauze Crepon, 
at $3. 

And a silk crocodile Crepon, that is light as 
zephyr; the crepon held in place by in- 
genious little meshes on the back of the 
goods; price, $1 a yd. Value, $1.25. 





But all those elements are considered in each, what- 
The mail order people are ready with samples for you, of 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS 


Fancy Bordered Ginghams, 37%%c. 

Loop Corded plaid Ginghams, 3r1Cc. 

Fancy Corded plaid Ginghams, 25c. 

Bright Tartan plaid Ginghams, 3c. 

Fancy stripe-plaid Ginghams, 2o0¢c. 

Plaid and Check Ginghams (lightand dark), 
22c. 

Fancy corded check and stripe Madras, 25¢. 

Bright plaid Cheviots, 35c. 

Plaid and stripe Toile du Nord (Linen Ging- 
hams), 25c and 45c. 


AMERICAN GINGHAMS 

Plaid and stripe Ginghams, at 6%c, 8 Yc, gc, 
I2!3c, 1§c, and 25c a yard. All these are 
extra good values—the first two especially. 

Bright Tartan plaid Cheviots, at 25c. 

Shirting and Shirt waist styles in beautiful 
Cheviots, all exclusive patterns—roc, 
I2%c, I5c, 25¢. 

Shirt Waist and Shirting patterns in pretty 
Madrases, at 18c and 25c. These are 
two striking values, and the pattern- 
selection is very large. 

PRINTED COTTONS 

12'4c Printed Lawns, at 7c. 

12'%c Printed Lawns, at toc. 

Printed Dimities, at 12%c. 

Printed figured Swisses, at 12%c. 

Printed dotted Swisses, at 15c. 

Printed stripe Organdies, at 18c. 

Printed Organdie, at 17c’and 25c. 

Printed Cheviot, at 25c. 

Printed Irish linen Lawns, at 25c and 31c. 

Printed Irish Dimities, at 25c. 

Printed French Organdie Lisse, at 35c. 

Printed French Organdie Raye, at 37%c. 

Printed French Organdie Carreaux,at 37%c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section 179 


Broadway 
New York 


(Please address exactly as above.) 














BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 








wor WALL-PAPER 


BY MALL IL, from the manufacturers. 
amplessent free. Prices 3c to 33a roll. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 9 

















Talk Around the Table. 


THE MORTGAGE CROP. 


O, holy Moses! How it grew! 
I thought I’d try a bit 

To help us out, but fust I knew 
The farm was full of it. 

The rains may flood—the gales may tear, 
And drouths may burn the ground; 
Still that will smile and flourish there, 

And green the whole year round. 





The trouble is to harvest it. 
i’d dig and pull and whack, 

Till everything but life would split, 
And even that would crack. 

But when at last I cleared the field, 
I said, ‘‘ Be this an adage: 

‘We're ne’er so happy with our yield 
As when we raise a mortgage.’ ”’ 


Joun C. MuRRAY. 





Inflammable Stuff.—Yes, Sister Clay, outing 
is all the rage. I made myself a lovely night- 
robe of it this winter, a blue and gray, and 
was so proud of it. One night sickness in the 
family called for hot water in baste, so I hied 
me to the kitchen in bed gown and slippers. 
Throwing some paper in the stove I piled on 
fat pinein a reckless fashion, applied a match, 
and lo, the flame shot up the loose sleeve of 
that new gown ina terrifying way. I easily 
smothered it with no harm to gown or wear- 
er, but a child or an excitable person would 
have had a good foundation for a serious acci- 
dent. I think after washing the danger will 
be greatly lessened.—|Mrs Kate Noftsger. 





Poor Bee! She has had so much and such 
good advice that if she has followed it all, I 
am afraid she hardly kuows by this time 
‘‘where she is at.’’ Bee did not say her hus- 
band helps her but I hope he does. It means 
so much to a wife and mother, not just the 
work he does to save the back and feet from 
getting tired, though that alone often means 
health and a good disposition and sometimes 
life itself—but the consideration and sympa- 
thy which the very act of thoughtful, willing 
help suggests, will make sunshine in a wom- 
an’s heart al) day, and when there is sunshine 
in the heart, it comes outin the face, and 
shines on everything around. I hope, too,that 
Bee is not only »usy but ‘‘gathers honey all 
the day.’’ Perhaps she has some favorite 
bymn or verse or sentence, perhaps of only 
two lines, that convey3 to ‘her some happy 
thought; instead of thinking of how much she 
has to do, she can think these two lines over 
and over, then the next two lines, and so on. 
It will not interfere with her work, so she 
does not put the egg with which to settle her 
coffee, into the teakettle, instead of intu the 
coffeepot, as the writer once did while conn- 
ing over ‘‘ Footprints in the sands ot time.”’ 
Then perhaps she reads her Bible, where she 
will find many a httle gem like ‘‘ Love work- 
eth no ill to one’s neighbor,’’ and ‘* Casting all 
your care upon Him, for He careth for you.”’ 
It is surprising what good company one can 
keep and work all the time too, and finally, 
when night comes and the work is not all 
done because there was not time enough to do 
itin, she must always put her head on the 
pillow feeling and knowing that she has done 
what she could, and God in Heaven requires 
no more of anyone, so sweet sleep will come 
to the tired body and everything will be 
bright in the morning.—[Amelia C. Clay. 





Heartache and Lazyache.—‘‘In short, girls, 
before you marry a man of small means know- 
ing that you will have to perform every 
household task with your own hands in spite 
of headache and backache and heartache, 
consider well the qualities of, the young 
man,’’ says Achsah Sawyer. I would follow 
this up by advising young men to consider 
well before marrying such Lydia Pinkham 
sort of girls that cannot do their own house- 
work without suffering from heartache, back- 
ache and lazyache. I gertly intimated last 
fall that the ’97 girlor rather the ’98 girl did 
not like to work, and that her highest ambi- 
tion was to hitch on to a fellow with money 
(never mind about his qualities, if he has got 
that) so that a hired girl would relieve her of 
all the above mentioned aches, and I am glad 
to receive such unexpected assistance from 
Sawyer in confirming this fact. The fact I 
sought to establish in the first place was that 
a girl that was too lazy to help her mother 
would be a very poor helpmate for one who 
had to work for a living. I believe the great 
bulk of young, unmarried men who read this 
popes have no use for a wife that could not 

Ifill her vows, ‘‘for better or worse,’’ and be 
merely an ornament. It isasad commentary on 
the degeneracy of the times to read the report 
that comes from Ohio to the effect that a bill 








is to be brought to the legislature to compel 
children that are able, to support tLeir par- 
ents. That such a bill as this is necessary is 
a lasting disgrace to all concerned, and God 
will surely punish such ungrateful children in 
his own good time. Selfishness is at the bot- 
tom of it all. To come nearer home, it seems 
that some towns in my own state have to pass 
laws requiring all children to be at home after 
9 in the evening if they are under 15. Itis 
simnfply the aftermath of sparing the rod and 
— the child, and there is too much of 
that in this country. I well remember the 
lickings I used to get from my father away 
back in Scotland. He was a very powerful 
man, standing 6 ft 2 in, in his stockings, and 
even after I was 17 years old and nearly six 
feet myself, he used to lay me across his 
knees and raise the dust out of my pants 
whenever I did anything wrong.—{Bachelor 
of Cordaville. 


Injustice to Self and Children.—L. S. H., it 


you are an exceptionaliy strong woman you 
may get along all right, but the average 
American woman is not strong enough to 
raise a real large famtly, train the children 
properly and do all of her own work. It is 
true that the women ofa hundred years ago 
did raise large families and lived longer than 
the women do now. But there was a great 
difference in the strength of women then and 
now. If a woman is abie to hire some of her 
work done, she is not doing herself and chil- 
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dren justice by overworking herself.- Well, I 
should say that was a stupid girl, indeed, 
that couldn’t do more than make two beds in 
an hour. I am sure I should not want that 
kind of help.—[ Vera. 








Asked and Answered.—C. M. C. asks how 
to can corned beef for summer use. Mrs L. 
F., Box 76, Manteno, I!], is anxions to know 
where she can obtain the music of ‘‘ Have you 
heard of that sun-bright clime.’’ Directions 
for a gentleman’s slipper case to hang on the 
wall are asked for, also for ‘‘ bleeding heart’’ 
patchwork. Mrs W. N., we do not have that 
point lace or any other pattern to sell. How 
to make hop yeast bread and sweetbread is 
asked. Miss G., the literary firm you mention 
we believe to be thoroughly reliable, but a 
far more satisfactory method is for you to 
study the needs ofthe periodicals you want 
to write for and submit your work to them 
direct. 

a wish to begin raising cats on a business 
basis, and would like to know what colors 
sell best and what they bring in the cities. 
Who can tell me?—|Charles W. Skillings, 
Strong, Me. 

ee 

‘*Does your husband worry about the gro- 
cery bills?’’ asked the thin-faced lady. 

‘“‘Why, nol’? said the lady with the silk 
skirt and patent shoes. ‘‘We let the grocer do 
all that.* 








FIBROID TUMOR CONQUERED. 





Expelled by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound—Strong State- 
ment from Mrs. B. A. Lombard. 





One of the greatest triumphs of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is 
the conquering of woman’sdreadenemy, Fibroid Tumor. 
The growth of these tumors is sosly that frequently their presence is not sus- 





pected until they are far 
advanced. 

So-called ‘‘ wandering 
pains” may come from its 
early stages, or the pres- 
ence of danger may be 
made manifest by ex- 
cessive menstruation ac- 
companied by unusual 
pain extending from the 
ovaries down the groin 
and thighs. 

Ifyou have mysterious 
pains, if there are indica- 
tions of inflammation or 
displacement, don’t wait 
for time to confirm your hin Yh, 
fears and go through ' f 
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the horrors of a hospital 








operation; secure Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound right away and 


begin its use. 


Mrs. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., will give you her advice free of all charge if you 
willwrite her about yourself. Your letter will be seen by women only, and you 
need Have no hesitation about being perfectly frank. 

Read what Mrs. B. A. LomBarp, Box 71, Westdale, Mass., says: 

**T have reason to think that I would not be here nowif it had not been for Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. It cured me ofa fibroid tumor in my womb. 
Doctors could do nothing for me, and they could not cure me at the hospital. I 


will tell you about it. 


I had been in my usual health, but had worked quite 


hard. Whenmy monthly period came on I flowed very badly. The doctor gave 
me medicine, but it did meno good. Hesaid the flow must be stopped if possible, 


and he must find the cause of my trouble. 
wasa fibroid tumor in my womb, and gave me treatment without any benefit : 
About that time a lady called on me and recommended Lydia E. 


whatever. 


Upon examination he found there f 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; said she owed her life to it. I said I would ; 


try it, and did.. Soon after the flow became more natural and regular. I still 
continued taking the Compound for some time. 


Then the doctor made an ex- 


amination again, and found everything all right. The tumor had passed away, 


and that dull ache was gone.” 
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EARN A BICYCLE! 
Getic r Les 








By selling Baker’s Teas amo ur h 
of io lbs. tor Bicycle; 50 ibs, Waltham 1a Witenes 6 
ibe. Silver W tch ; 101bs.,Crescent Camera or Gold Ring. 


a’ 
epaid. Write for Catalogue, Order Sheet, &t. 


W.G. BAKER, Dept. R Springfield, Mass. 





without a cent Swell 98 ty 
cles, $14 te $67.50. 12.000 on hand 


- spring trade. £00 SHOPWORN and used 
th season to. Rg A LEY 
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Diamond 
Tatted 
Corner. 


B. A. W. 


especially adapted for a 
made of 
No 80 cotton thread. By omitting the corner 
itis very pretty foran edging and it may be 
widened by adding another diamond and 
group of four rings in each scallop. Two 
threads are used. 

With the thread from the spool round the 
hand work with the shuttle a chain of 12d k 
(double knot) with a p (picot) between each 
three, p, nine d k, with the shuttle thread 
‘make a ring of twenty-four d k, p between 
each three, fasten by middle p to end of 
chain, another ring like the first, joining at 
first p, chain of nine d k, two rings, nine d 
k, two rings, nine d k, join to last p of first 
chain, twelve d k, join to middle p of last 
ring, chain like the first, ring, join to 
middle p of last ring, ring, join to middle p 
of next to last ring in preceding scallop and 
so continue. 

In making the corner after fastening last 
chain of twelve dk to middle p of last ring, 
make a chain of twelve d k, join to middle p 
of next to last ring, nine da k, three rings, 
nine d k, p, twelve d k, join to last p of ‘rst 
chain of corner, twelve d k, with p between 
each three, p, nine d k, ring, join to last pin 
first chain of corner, ring, join tu the p in 
last plain chain of corner, nine d k, two rings 
and continue as in the other scallops. 

siecle 
Round Shoulder Shawl. 
MRS W. 8S. SMITH. 


This design is 
handkerchief border and should be 





Half a pound of single zephyr or German- 
town wool and a medium sized bone hook. 
Make a chain of five stitches and join into a 
ring. 

1st row—Three ch for first double, nine d c, 
each separated by one ch under ring, one ch, 
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as vefore, under next ch, one ch, miss two 
stitches, one d c under next ch, one ch, miss 
one stitch, two dc, two ch, twod c all under 
next ch, one ch, miss three stitches, repeat 
from *. 

3d row—*Two roll picots between first and 
second picots of previous round, one ch, one 
dc between first and second d ec, one dc be- 
tween the next two d c, two dc, two ch, 4wo d 
ec all under the two ch of shell, one ch, one d 
c between the next twodc, one ch, repeat 
from * ten times. 

4th row—*Two roll picot between first and 
second picots, two ch, miss two dc, one dc 
under next ch, two d c, two ch,two d c under 
two ch of shell, one ch, one dc under next 
ch, one ch, one d c under next ch, repeat 
from *. 

Repeat this fourth row nine times more, 
working the last four rounds loosely, so that 
they may spread out more. 

14th row—One d c between two roll picots, 
two ch, * one dc between two picots, four 
ch, one dc in first of four ch for picot, repeat 
from * seven times, two ch,repeat from begin- 
ning of row. 


Beauty Knot-Stitch Lace, 


MRS HATTIE M. AYERS, 








Make four knot stitches. Turn. 

lst row—Fasten into top of second knot by 
making one tight single crochet on each side 
of knot, one knot stitch ; fasten into next stitch 
same as first. Repeat to end of row. Turn. 

2d row—Make one-half of knot stitch and 
fasten into last knot. This makes hole for 
scallop. Two rows of knot stitch as_ before. 
Nineteen doubles in hole for scallop. Turn. 

3d row—One double in each double of pre- 






*One 


Two rows of knot stitch. 
double with one stitch between in each double 


ceding row. 


of last row. Turn. Repeat from *. 

4th row—Two rows of knot stitch, knot 
stitch along scallop, fastening with single in 
every other bole. Turn. 

5th row—Make three rows of knot stitch 
same as first row. Repeat from second row. 
Fasten each row of next scallop to knots of 
first. 





Knitted Wool Lace with Points. 


Cast on ten sts, knit across plain. 

lst row—Slip one, knit one, over, narrow, 
knit one, over twice. narrow, over twice, nar- 
row, knit one. 

2d row—Slip one, k two, purl one, kK two, 
p one, k three, over, narrow. 

3d row—Slip one, k one, over, narrow, k 
three, over twice, narrow,over twice, narrow, 
k one. 

4th row—Slip one, k two, p one, k two, 
p one, k five, over, narrow. . 

5th row—Slip one, k one, over, narrow, k 
five, over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, 
k one. 

6th row—Slip one, k two, ¢ one, k two, p 
one, k seven, over, narrow. 

7th row—Slip one, k one, 
seven, over twice, narrow, Over twice, 
row, knit one. 

8th row—Slip one, k two, p one, 
one, k nine, over, narrow. 

9th row—Slip one, k one, 
knit rest plain. 

10th row—Slip one, cast off all but nine, k 
seven, over, narrow. You now have ten sts 
on needle to begin next point. sepeat from 
the beginning. 


over, narrow, k 
nar- 


k two, p 


over, narrow, 



















ee, 
your thinking cap or a 
working cap? The woman 
who studies to save herself 
labor and expense—who 
strives to have her house 
look best at all times finds 
nothing so helpful as 


Oey 


Washing Powder —<——-4 
















Best for cleaning everything. 
Largest package — greatest 
economy. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


join with slip stitch to three ch (nine dc in 
all). 

2d row—Three ch, one dc under first ch, 
*one ch, two d c¢ separated by one ch under 









































next ch, repeat from*, one ch, join. Gig, "o_o tem. 
3d row—Three ch, one dc under first ch, —— ; Pao sa Pp ial 
*one ch, one d c under next c h, one ch,two d A - P 
c separated by one ch under next ch, repeat _ 





from * one ch, one d c under next ch, one ch, : 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make ‘you $50 a 
month without any trouble, “You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish. A Brand New 
=Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the above sum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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LADI ES My monthly regulator WEVER FAILS; trial |. ee ee 
box 10c. Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















join. 

4th row—Three ch, one dc under first ch, * 
one ch, one dc under next ch, one ch, one d 
ec under next, one ch, two d c separated by 
cne ch under next, repeat from * eight times, 
* one ch, one d c under next ch, repeat from 
* once, one ch, join. 

Continue to werk as described for the fourth 
row (with the exception that there will be 
more stitches between the ten increases) until 
there are seventeen d c between each in- 
crease. Then work a round of roll picots. The 
border begins and ends in roll picots. 

Four ch, one roll picot under next ch, thus: 
* Wool over hook ten times, put hook under 
tne chain and draw up a loop, wool over, 
draw througk all the loops on hook together 
and finish with a chain stitch, one ch, repeat 
form * all round, join. 

Border: 1st row—Three ch, one d ¢c under 
first ch, * one d c under next ch, repeat from 
* eight times,one ch,two d c separated by one 
ch under next cb, * one ch, one d c under 
next ch; one ch, one dc under next ch, one 
ch, twe dc separated by one ch under next 
cb, repeat from * all round, join. 

2d row—*Four ch, two roll picot worked 








GREAT WAR BOOK 


The Creat War Correspondoent’s Masterpiece. 


| “Our Country in War” 


And Our Relations with Foreign Nations. 

All about our army, navy, coast de- 
fences, the Maine Disaster, Spain, her 
army, navy and defences. All about 
Cuba, ker relations to the United |||) 
( States,and herdefences. Allabout the 
Armiesand Navies of all other Nations, Hil 
and how they will act in 4] 


Our Fight With Spain. | 


Over 500 pages. Magnificent illus- ||) 
trations, photographs, etc. i 


AGENTS WANTED. | 


One agent sold 89 in one day; others 
are making $2.00 to $39.00 per day. 
Most liberal terms guaranteed, 20 days |||!) 
credit, price low, freight paid. Hand- |||} 
some outfit free. Send 12 two-cent |} 
stamps to pay postage. 
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A Hundred Dollars for Babies. 





The last of the baby portraits were printed 
in last week’s issue, making 214 in all, more 
than twice the number promised at the out- 
set. Before June 1, 1898, every vote must be 
in, and then the $100 in cash prizes for tke 
nicest babies will be distributed, as follows: 
To the one receiving the largest number of 
votes, $50; next in order, $20; the third $10, 
and the next largest votes will win $7.50, $5, 
$5 and $2.50. 

The time for voting is extended to June 1 
that the later babies may have a fair chance 
with the others. The issues in which the por- 
traits have appeared are as fvullows: In the 
issue of Oct 16, nortraits Nos 1 and 2, Oct 23 
Nos 3 tu 30, Dec 11 Nos 31 to 47, Jan 1 Nos 48 
to 71, Jan 15 Nos 72 to 85, Jan 22 Nos 86 to 
89, Jan 29 Nos 90 to 113, Feb 5 Nos 114 to 125, 
Feb 19 Nos 126 to 133, March 5 Nos 134 to 150, 
March 19 Nos 151 to 167, April 9 Nos 168 
to 189 and April 16 190 to 241. 


The Warm Weather Wardrobe. 





Checks and plaids of every possible combi- 
nation in colorings are the most popular 
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No 21,094. Ladies’ waist. Sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. 
materials for the spring and summer shirt 


waists, both cotton and wvolen. Our attract- 
ive model is made of.black and white checked 
woolen, the round yoke and_ side being 
trimmed with rows of narrow black soutache 
braid. 

Cut in the regular tailor style, these short 
trousers or knickerbockers may easily be 
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No 21,058. Sizes 3 to 8 


years. 


Boys’ trousers. 


made at home if the directions are carefully 
They are 


followed. Shaped by the usual 





seams and trimmed at the knees by a row of 
buttons and a bow of braid or velvet ribbon. 
Cheviot, broadcloth, serge, flannel or velvet- 
een may be used for -the development of this 
design. 

The fashionable skirt this season is very 
different from the style of skirt worn the 








Sizes 


four-piece skirt. 
22 to 34 inches waist measure. 


No 21,111. Ladies’ 


past winter. Not only does it fit closely about 
the hips and flare at the bottom, but in the 
back it is cut with a slight train. 


“Classic.’?’—A book which people praise and 
don’t read. —{ Mark Twain. 











A robust, manly 
son and a cooing 
baby-girl nestling in 
her bosom--what more 
can any woman ask? 
It is a boon that 
Heaven intended 
should be granted to 
every woman. 

Thousands fail of this because they have 
neglected to look after their health in a 
womanly way. The health of a woman’s 
babies is dependent upon her own health, 
during the period of prospective maternity. 
The prospective mother cannot be too par- 
ticular about her physical condition. If 
she suffers from. local weakness, nervous- 
ness or loss of vigor and virility, her chil- 
dren will be weak, puny and sickly. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the only 
unfailing cure for all weakness and disease 
of the delicate and important organs that 
bear the brunt of maternity. It makes these 
organs strong, healthy, vigorous, virile and 
plastic. It makes the prospective mother 
strong and cheerful. It robs maternity of 
its perils. It insures a baby constitution- 
ally strong. It is the invention of an emi- 
nent and skillful specialist, who has had 
thirty years’ training in this particular 
branch, during which time he and his staff 


of physicians have prescribed for many 
thousands of women. Medicine dealers 
sell it and an honest dealer will not urge 


upon you an inferior substitute merely for 
the little added profit he may make thereon 


“Tam the mother ofa nice baby four anda 
half months old,” writes Mrs. J. B. Clough (Box 
203), of Lisbon, Grafton Co., N. -H. “I cannot 
give too much praise to Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. Constipation is the cause of 
many diseases. Cure the cause and you 
eure the disease. One “Pellet” is a 
gentle laxative, and two a mild cathar- 
tic. Druggists sell them, and nothing is 


“just as good.” 
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Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the 
Advertised Price. 








Following are some oi the best books 
upon the subjects indicated. These and 
many others are more tully described in 
our free illustrated catalogue. 


or Sten soenetencsbresenaceees 
O19 20S 1 OS 1 O01 See 1 oOeE 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 


By Wm. FALCONER. Any one who has an 
ordinary house cellar, woodshed or barn, can 
grow mushrooms. This is the most practical 
work on the subject ever written, and the 
only book on growing mushrooms published in 
America. The author describes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for 
profit by the leading market gardeners, and 
for home use by the most successful private 


growers. Engravings drawn from nature 
expressly for this work. Cloth. Price, post- 
paid, 1.59 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, hints, sug- 
gestions, plans, etec., for the construction of 
barns sal aathedidinen, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erection 
and use of barns, jgrain barns, house barns, 
cattle barns, sheep barns, corn houses, smoke 
houses, ice houses, pig pens, granaries, etc. 
There are likewise chapters upon bird houses, 
dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and fastenings, workshops, poul- 
try houses, manure sheds, barn yards, root 
pits, ete. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle. 


By Dr. D. Mcinrosn, V. S., professor of vet- 
erinary science in the university of Illinois. 
Written expressly for the farmer, stockman 
and veterinary student. A new work on the 
treatment of animal diseases, according to the 
modern status of veterinary science, has be- 
come a necessity. Such an one is this volume 
of nearly 400 pages, written by one of the most 
eminent veterinarians of our country. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


Plant Breeding. 


By L. H. Battery. The treatment is both 
scientific and practical, and will enable gar- 
deners and horticulturists to experiment in- 
telligently in cross-breeding. The subject is 
fully and clearly elaborated. Cloth, 12mo. 

1.00 


The Fertility of the Land. 


By I. P. Roperts. A summary sketch of 
the relationship of farm practice to the main- 
taining and increasing of the productivity of 
the soil. The book is the result of a long life 
of teaching, experimenting and farming, and 
is the most important single book of farm 


methods which the farmer can secure. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. 1.25 


Greenhouse Management. 


By i: R. Tart. This book forms an almost 
indispensable companion volume to Green- 
house Construction. In it the author gives the 
results of his many years’ experience, together 
with that of the most successful florists and 
gardeners, in the management of growing 
plants under glass. So minute and practical 
are the various systems and methods of grow- 
ing and forcing roses, violets, carnations, and 
all the most important florists’ plants, as well 
as fruits and vegetables described, that by a 
careful study of this work and the following 
of its teachings, failure is almost impossible. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 

Our 100-page il- 


FREE CATALOGUE ;\rr. i ?"e. 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Ss In view of what it has done for others, can you afford to go through another season without = 
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S READ THE TESTIMONY: S 
~ Messrs. D. Y. HaLiock & Son, York, Pa. WHITESBORO, N.Y. | Messrs. D. Y. HaALLocK & Son, York, Pa. IRWIN, Pa. 
= Gentlemen—Last season I used one of your Success Anti-clog Weeders. | Dear Sirs—I intend to sell just as many Weeders as I can this Spring. I 3 
Bought it of my brother, R. H. Jones, and I wish to let you know how much bought one last Spring for my own use and they are certainly a complete success, = 
= pleased I am with the Weeder. One of my neighbors was afraid to buy, but he and [ would not think of farming without one. Last Spring, in April, | contracted 
3 — was not afraid to borrow. He borrowed mine and said he went over to cut and haul to the saw mill a lot of lumber; so I took all my men away, leaving 
= his turnips with it and se very much pleased with the Weeder — = ar ego apes = on the —" ¥ Now, I will tell you what he did. He =) 
and the good work it did. took the entire care of thirty-five acres of corn and twelve acres of potatoes, work- 
[—3.4 For myself I can say a great dea: of my corn—never saw a ing both crops entirely with the Weeder, and I never saw a finer crop in my life. SF 
=) hoe in the field during the entire season. One piece I The secret of success in using your Weeder is to start it early, before anything 
(= planted a little too thick ; se when it was about one foot grows, and keep the soil stirred so no weeds will grow. No farmer can afford to = 
_ ae eS an ese it Se 4 oo So farm without a Weeder, and all will own one just as soon as they realize its value ~~ 
(= rands n; went lengthwise Yours truly, HEZEKIAH GONGAMERE. - 
and crosswise, and every —) 
= other way that I could Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, York, Pa. MorRLEyY, MicH. (= 
=> Patent drive my horse, thinking Dear Sirs—Your favor of recent date, wishing to know if I am géing to —) 
= Allowed it might break off some of handle the Success Anti-clog Weeder the coming season received. I certainly am = 
= the ery php I< = —, if you will permit me to, and I intend to push them for all they are worth. =) 
= two stalkedn th we ptt d not break o I let my Weeder go wherever the farmers wanted to try it, and they all pro- -G& 
=) Before I A os aa 2ced eae my Weeder nounced it a grand success ; declared that it did fine work. The Weeder that I kept 
(= man a m y nelghbess theeght that it would for my own use [ would not take $20 for if I could not get another just like It. = 
y y . " I sold one Weeder to a neighbor near by very late in the season, and I will tell 3 
3 tear up the corn and potatoes. But after they you what he did with it. He planted one acre of potatoes quite late, and he tended 
= had seen me give it this thorengh trial they them entirely with the Weeder until he went to hill them up, and spent but five 
= 
=) Were convinced that it would not harm the corn in 4 
the least. The fact is, | am sure the Weeder will not hours work all told on the acre of potatoes. He told me he kept the time carefully = 
(> - ri that he spent in cultivating them. Said he started the Weeder before they were 
injure any crop grown on the farm, It is very important, - 
~ however, that the Weeder ‘e started early. If the weeds up, and went over the potatoes frequently. Yours truly, J. W. HARDIN. (= 
5. Dinu aw RvsseLLviLLe, Anx., December 24th, 187 
S : W. R. Jones. “I had the best of success with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. I 
» » - " can trathfully say that I never used a tool that equalled it in young cotton and 
— a How a a = ape ene tay tor the . neoprene et it corn, I saved half of the hoeing and plowing by runaing the Weeder. I beat all 
=<) the yee ge grin gebems-g r Snaiedl to siki-anite a gued nem Or eens thn Weekes I my neighbors raising corn, and equalled any of them in producing cotton, with half = 
€ : oh, ¥ i inc : i | the expense, Several neighbors say they want one. I want the agency for Pope 
=) purchased of you last year on everything I[ raised, including even onions, and it | : , 
CZ worked to perfection on everything. I can honestly say I would not be without it | and Yell counties, not just for 1898, but until all the farmers get one. They will all 
= for $50, if I could not get another just like it. Yours truly, T. B. NICHOLS, be sure to buy sooner or later."’ B. H. ALLEN. _) 
Ss THE FIRST ORDER FROM YOUR TOWN WILL SECURE SPECIAL PRICE AND ACENCY. Ce 
Ss Write for full information. Be sure to give name of county. = 
(S Bewnre ot 
~ Infringements. D. Ve HALLOCK & SON P) Box 808 y YORK, Pa. = 
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Our first adv’t appeared here and we have kept at it ever since. That speaks well 
for our goods, doesn’t it? This cut is exact size of best 75e knife ever made. We 
will mail you one for 48c; 5 for ®2. Ou. 60c steel shears and 
this knife free, by mail, for #1.00, Fine 3-blade 
knife, 41.00; praning knife, 75c; 
budding, 35c; grafting, 25c, 
Hollow ground razor, #1,.25; best 
= strop, 50c, Send for 80 
page free list and “How 
to use a Razor.” 


Maher & Grosh Co., 


633 A Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


ADJUSTABLE ARGH 


CULTIVATOR. 


Equipped with six small shovels 
itistead of four large ones. 










21 YEARS ACO 



















THE IDEAL. 
MACHINE 


for the level cnt. 







ai 







oie } , : oo so eces 
Adj jas table — ° i sonnes 
main thie in Growing 
Tae” 7 
for cultivating Corn, Sorghum, 


grown i \e 4 VY “Daan 
row sows. “Ttis so easily adjusted toany width, ; Jas Potatoes and bans 
More about this and many other things of valtie to the farmer in our catalogue. Send for it. 


P. P. MAST & CO. '2icinisttettanaara OMe 
SS 'MACHINE — 











to weave your own fenceof 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Ss mg Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod nce. iu 

Wanted Catalogue Free. 
uy RTER 





A **Peace Measure”’ 


Take a pole and measure the old line fence that 


causes “strained relations.’’ You can avert war 
without compromising your dignity by putting Page 
Fence on picket duty there.: 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE*CO., Adrian, Mich. 





Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box S Tit. Sterling, O. 











Self-oiling, E 


Best Governed, 
Acknowledged 
ato be the most 
powerful and 
durable made. 


needs in this line. 
Towers, 
Tanks and 


Gutters, Grind 
ged, ers, Grinders, 
OWER ano M 
UMP Inc points, free. 


Appleton Mfg. Co. 


St. - BATAVIA, 


4aF: 








Sure Death to Bugs. 


(Safe to Use—No Arsenic—Samples Free.) 


Kills Potato, Squash and Cu 
cuimber. Bugs, Currant and To- 
mato Worms, etc. 


PREVENTS BLIGHT 


or Potato Rust. Use freely on 
Vegetables and House Plants. 
More freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; no 
water to carry; will not blow or 
wash off. 

11b p’ck’g, 1 5c; 3 lb p’ck’'g 
P lb p’ck’g, 50c. 12 1-2 
, lb p’ck’g, $1. Perfection 
Shakers, 50c. Rubber Ato 

Pat. March 16 and Nov. 9, 1897 mizers, 75c. 
Pat in Canada Nov. 2, 1897. For sale by all local dealers. 


DANFORTH CHEISIICAL COMPANY, 
39 Spruce St., Leominster, [ass. 

















WOVEN -WIRE-FENGE 


Best on Earth, Horse-high, Ball- 
strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 


N 3 to 20 cts. a Rod. 
y (2 to 32 Catal ese 
4 4 KITSELMAN BROS., 


J Bor 218. ‘ Ridgeville, tnd! 

























































































